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We want every teacher that reads Primary Epucation to have a copy of our 
NEW 1914 CATALOGUE OF 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


in her schoolroom. 
It contains 1600 miniature illustrations of pictures. Think of it, 1600! Also a Bos- 
ton Edition picture, a New York Edition picture, a Bird Picture in Natural Colors, andif you 
send this coupon AT ONCE with 5 two-cent stamps, we will send wou the catalogue also con- 
taining a SEVEN CENT SIZE PICTURE on paper 9 x 12, probably either Sir Galahad or 
The Angelus. SEND TO-DAY. DON’T FAIL TO SEND THE COUPON, TOO. 
" on catalogue tells about the . , Fill in and mail this counon NOW with 5 two-cent stam 
we ize, 3x3. v , 5144x8. 
Hall-Cent Sine 3x3)5,°One Cent Sine 53528. T1014 catalogue of THE PERRY PICTURES 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x 9. with SEVEN CENT PICTURE, 9x 12. 
Large Pictures for Framing, on paper 22 x 28, at 
75 cents, and larger pictures at $1.50. 


SEND FOR BIRD PICTURES 


uc onertanh.... "| THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
25 common birds and a very brief description of each vad DEPT. 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





The Mill 








for 50 cents, size 7 x 9. 


SOUVENIRS FOR YOUR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 
SAMPLES FREE— WRITE TO-DAY 

Our Souvenir Booklets are Steel Engraved, Gold Embossed, Hand Water Colored. 

Our GOLD EMBOSSING must be seen to be appreciated. SAMPLES ARE 

FREE FOR THE ASKING. 

Booklets consist of cover and eight inside pages. Cover is Gold Embossed 

from Steel Dies, Hand Colored. Inside pages contain Farewell Greeting, 

School Poem, and other appropriate matter, all handsomely engraved and illus- 

trated with appropriate etchings, and assembled with a silk tassel. 

We Print to Your Order, Name and district number of your school, township, 

county, state, names of your pupils, names of your school officers and your name 

as teacher, closing date. Teacher’s photo may be added to each souvenir. Send 

photo to copy —same returned safely. 

No. 2. 12 Page Booklet, Size 34x54 inches, Oval Photo. Prices—prepaid, 

35 or less 5c each — additional ones 4c each. With photo — 35 or less 6c each — oF , 

additional ones 5c each. Envelopes—10c per doz. Send 10c extra if less than Phi a 

10 are ordered. 





























No. 3. Oblong Booklet, Size 4x6 Inches. Prices, prepaid —35 or less 6c each—additional ones 5c each. With photo—35 or less 7c each— 
additional ones 6ceach. Envelopes—12c per doz. Send 10c extra if less than 10 are ordered. Send 5c extra for assembling and assured delivery. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, Box P, W. E. SEIBERT, Prop., New Philadelphia, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
Valparaiso, Indiana 








as Se ae 
SR La SCLARLABLACtaranaeanEnn 
The University was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving y qs GLRCOESUCRSERE tee 

to every person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, ~ wrBercereere muds 
practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution |) EA es er at Reese 
is a necessity may b: judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, = \ pea Gas 
the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. = % = an ceee : 


is one of the largest in the United States. 
The Summer School The Summer Term will open May 26th and 


will continue twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and 
will continue eight weeks. During these terms the University will offer an 
exceptional list of subjects from which students may select their work. There 


will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following MAKE THE LESSON INTERESTING 
Departments Preparatory, High Scheel, Kindonpeten. ey ey = 

ual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher English, Civi i ha ais Dy eae = 
Engineering, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Here is a complete outfit for making a fine C hart announce- 
Law, Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music , Fine ment or bulletin neatly and quickly. Introduced in the class 
Art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography and Typewriting and Review. room it immediately holds the attention of the pupil and makes 


° : The new Domestic Science Hall, which will be the lesson more interesting. It increases the teacher’s efficiency 
Domestic. Science ready for occupancy by | Raed of the sum- and eliminates eye strain. They are now a part of the Regular 
mcr term, will enable the University to accommo- ‘ * > e 
and Agriculture date all who wish work in these departments. Course in Many Schools. ' 
Teachers will find an ouneptinns pn ate to ain work . the 
regular departments with such review work as they may desire. 
This is because of the fact that during the summer term the regular work of the THE FULTON CHART MARKER 
University is poh ome = ay my Se terms of the year. Many 
enter for review work only. thers by attending consecutive summer sessions ° . x Oe 8 $48 . 
complete a course of study, while others enter to take up special subjecte— will save at least 50% of the effort wasted at the present time. 
High School Work, etc. It is the natural way of teaching. 


Equi ment The University is well equipp'd with buildings, apparatus, : We have devoted a catalogue to these chart and sign markers, 
Pp’ laboratories, library, etc., for doing the highest grade of work. in which is shown the large variety which can be purchased. 
ag ney ae tee Ledeen 5 ice | * > a. Besides the solid letters there are the outline letters, and 
e Institution is accredite e Sta ea ain oard for pre- . i i ae ae eo Se ak Alen 
paring teachers for all grades of certificates. Special opportunities are offered these, used with the various colored inks make the lesson 
teachers for doing this work under specialists, as instructors. attractive. When the lesson is over, the chart can be filed away 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST for future use. 


YOU need this catalogue and your school needs these sign 
Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board, markers. 

with Furnished Room, £1.80 to $3.00 per weck. 
Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or OLIVER P, KINSEY, Vice-President 


Fulton Rubber Type Company 
42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 Dept. A. 2 Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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New Books Soon to be Published 


HARVEY’S 
ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


With Everyday Problems Relating to Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Other Vocations. 





By L. D. HARVEY, Ph.D., President of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


FIRST BOOK — for second, third, and fourth school years 
SECOND BOOK — for fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years 


The main purpose of these new books is to secure accuracy and speed in the hand- 
ling of numbers and sureness in the interpretation of such problems as come within 
the child’s experience. Great care has been taken to omit the obsolete and useless, 
and to present only what is practical and useful to-day. 





The problems deal with the everyday experiences and interests of children at home 
and at school; and provide various applications of numbers to general problems of a 
prevocational character, such as those relating to agriculture, commerce, manual train- 
ing, and household arts. These are far more stimulating and valuable than the old 
type of problems. . 


In the Second Book are also included many problems suggested by recent national 
legislation, such as those relating to the Parcel Post, Postal Savings Banks, the Federal 
Income Tax, and the new Federal Banking Law. 


Among the important features of the books are: (1) The work is well graded; 
(2) Suggestions to teachers are given at frequent intervals; (3) Pupils are trained 
to interpret problems correctly and to analyze the reasoning involved; (4) The ex- 
ercises for both oral and written work, including abstract and concrete examples, are 
abundant and varied; (5) The reviews are frequent, cumulative, and thorough; (6) 
The importance of self-activity is fully recognized. 





These books help solve one of the greatest difficulties 


now confronting school superintendents — 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 
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Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 
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LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.’”’ Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By F.C. &I.. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. All are unique in their arrangement. 

For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
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PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
A veritable storehouse of short rhymes and brief 
paragraphs adapted to the age when the aspiring 
speaker first selects his own piece. Especial stress 
is laid on nature and outdoor beauty. For children 
of seven years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
































LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. In its 100 pages are dialogues, 
recitations, motion songs, and holiday exercises. All 
the material is fresh and new, a number of the pieces 
appearing here for the first time in book form. For 
children of nine years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


















































PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 
volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural difidence makes 
the right piece very necessary. Boys, especially, have 
been considered in the compilation, while for the 
more ready speakers, there are selections that afford 
opportunity for dramatic skill. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 





















































YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By F.C. & L. J- Rook. 


This 
book contains 105 pages of both prose and poetry and is composed of 
bright, cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most popular 














authors. For children of twelve years. 


Paper, 15 cents. 

















PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upward of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for gram- 
mar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, 
Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. Gar- 
field’s hymn, “‘The Reapers,” is here, and many other poems, 
humorous, patriotic or pathetic. For children of thirteen years. 


Paper bi , 15 cents. 












































YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. The selections are all 
short, dealing chiefly with childish pleasures, with some whole- 

some fun and many passages by famous 

writers. There are also dialogues and acting 
tableaux. For children of fourteen years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
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PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. 
Kellogg. Contains a hundred short declama- 
tions, every one of which has been tested. 
There are declamations upon such subjects 
as “Success in Life,” ‘Real Power,” “ Elo- 
quence,” ‘“‘Things to Remember,” “Fun.” 
A splendid book for boys. For children of 
fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 































































ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


_ In every month of the year are days calling for special programs or entertainments. The material is sometimes 
spring, and summer. Nearly all contain material that may be adaptea to such days 


fact something for any kind of program. Much of the matter is original, and all the books have been arranged by 


In the books described below 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 
ing are simple. 
cents. 


All new 
For special days and 
The staging and costum- 
For children of ten years. Paper binding, 25 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues 
areall simple and easily learned. Nine are arranged for two char- 
acters each, eleven for three characters, and others for greater num- 
bers. Just the right program may be found among these two score 
dialogues. For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C.Shoemaker. Every- 
thing written for this volume. One-of the best booksin print. Pro- 
vision has been made for anniversaries and for school and home 
entertainments. For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 

cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 

book is brimful of origina] dialogues, drills, tableaux 
} pantomimes, parades, medleys, etc. There is not a 
dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collectio: 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E.C. & 
L. J. Rook. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
etc. All specially prepared, directions simple. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Composed of a number of original and simple plays, 
short comedies, and other attractive entertainments, 
all easily produced, and sure of success. For chil- 
dren of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 


years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 
Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firt! 
Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the 


compiler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 


By Charles C 
Shoemaker. 


One of the most popular humorous recitation book: 


published. Contains many of the best humorous selections. Ever) 

cece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one among them. Paper 
nding, 30 cents 

CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 


C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 


their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


March 1914 
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FOR ALL THE YEAR 


hard to find. These books solve the problem. Many of them are especially devoted to the holidays of late winter, 
will be found readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays—in 
persons of wide experience in the preparation of entertainment books. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and specia | 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 
in the way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
€ontains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 
volume. Some of the greatest and most characteristic scenes from 
Sheridan, Schiller, — ~ Bulwer Lytton, etc., have been 
judiciously selected here. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as to suit all grades of performers, Paper binding, 

30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 


vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 

The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 

full of life and sparkle. Many of the selections pos- 

sess the quality and scope of true drama while they =~ 
have the advantage of not being lengthy or requiring 

elaborate scenery. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among them are a Sifter 
Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, 
Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove 
Drill, Tambourine Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating 
the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 
the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it’ — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. This volume contains over 80 
new and original games, costumes, and decorations. Paper bind- 


ing, 30 cents. 
SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 


week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn 
about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. In between 
are many happy suggestions for tree planting, bird and flower les- 
sons, and debates. per binding, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 
is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


224 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
YEAR. By Clara J.Denton. For each 
holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, 
plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter and 
Christmas. Paper ng, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas 
Garrett. Contains a wide variety of new 
and original dialogues expressly prepared 
for this work by a corps of especially ‘ 
qualified writers. The dialogues have all the essential character- 
istics of true drama—definite and exciting plots, dramatic sus- 
pense, humor, and besides, very exceptional opportunities for 
original characterization. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the leading orato:s and 


writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Read'n sand Recitations. By 


John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches from the most 
eminent clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to every 
kind of temperance occasion. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An _ excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 
cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 
Rook and Goodfejlow. There is no better way to 
raise money for church, school, or benevolent purposes 
than by means of entertainments. This unique volume 
contains a great abundance of new and original mate- 
rial especially prepared for just such occasions. These 
entertainments will make the raising of money a very 


easy task. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
MONOLOGUES AND NOVELTIES. By B. L.C. Griffith. There is 


a constant demand for monologues that are not hackneyed and that 
yield good opportunities for a performer who has the gift of dramatic 
portrayal. The monologues afford full scope for the performer’s 
art. There are other features in the book as well, such as a Shadow 
Pantomime, a Chinese Wedding, a Recitation with Lesson Help 

a Play, a Monologue in Pantomine, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both 
classes, all written to order by one who knows 
how todo it well. There are jokes, monologues, 
dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and 
short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 

L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, 
the situations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
audience from the beginning to the end. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 
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“CONTENT” 
READERS 


This clear distinction marks 








the character of the 


ELSON PRIMARY 
SCHOOL READERS 








Book I for the first grade............... $0.32 
Book II for the second grade............. -40 
Book III for the third grade.............. 45 
Book IV _ for the fourth grade............. 45 


They provide complete selections, real literature, 
for the child to read, re-read, and enjoy,— material 
that forms the foundation stones in his literary 
possessions. Fable, folk-lore, fairy tales, nature 
stories, all have been drawn upon to make this 
series thoroughly inclusive, supremely attractive. 


There is just ready a book of thirty-two (32) 
pages that gives an accurate idea of what these 
ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READERS 
afford. Send for your copy to-day. A post 
card request brings it. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
623 South Wabash Avenue 460 Fourth Avenue 














BOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


KEYES’ STORIES AND STORY TELLING 


Price, Postpaid, $1.13 


BURKS’ HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL 


Price, Postpaid, $1.31 


KING’S EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 
Price, Postpaid, $1.31 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


THE CARROLL & BROOKS PRIMER 


THE CARROLL & BROOKS READERS 
(Five Book & Eight Book Series) 


CAVE BOY OF THE AGE OF STONE 


—MclIntyre 


CHILDREN OF THE CLIFF—Wiley 
LODRIX: THE LITTLE LAKE DWELLER 


— Wiley 


HIDE AND SEEK IN FOREST LAND 


GRADES 


—Chambers 
THE KIPLING READER FOR ELEMENTARY 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 

















For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
t water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 












Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. L 











Just Published 


THE WIDE AWAKE 
FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this popular 
The materialis graded to 
the fourth school year and no 
The prose selections are 
copyrighted and have not been 
used in other reading books. 

A large book for a small price. 


series. 


other. 


50 Cents 


Other books in the series 


The Wide Awake Primer 
The Wide Awake First Reaty 
0 


The Wide Awake Second Reader 


35 Cents | 
Th: Wide Awake Third Reader 
40 


NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 


Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Ce nts. 


By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” 
“* Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. 


a, West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents 


Thornton W. Burgess. 


For Third Year. 
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Disciplining for Efficiency 


C. E. CoRNWELL LONGYEAR 


E hear much nowadays about disciplining and 
efficiency, but have we ever thought much about 
disciplining for efficiency in both pupil and teacher? 
It is plain at once that, if the pupil is disciplined 

to the point of efficiency, the teacher will become more 
efficient as a result. 

As a first requisite for this training it has seemed advis- 
able to me to name obedience. Pupils should do without 
hesitation or remark, and cheerfully, whatever is asked of 
them. If the teacher is patiently persistent in seeing that 
the pupil does precisely what is required at the moment it is 
required, the pupils will soon acquire the habit of definite 
obedience which will be easy and pleasant and which in it- 
self will be good for them. Pupils in rural schools as a rule 
study and recite in the same room. When pupils are called 
to or dismissed from recitations the teacher’s commands 
should be obeyed to the letter when she says, “Rise, face, 
pass, be seated!” Pupils evade the meaning of those words 
and it is quite likely that when the order, “rise,” is given, 
some of them will not only rise, but continue to start for the 
recitation bench as well. There is a tendency, too, for 
them to be eager to sit down as soon as the recitation bench 
is reached and often in the case of some of the large boys 
there is a general tendency to fall carelessly to the bench 
without order or manliness. These faults should be kindly 
corrected every time and will disappear after a time. 
Allowing pupils to loiter at their seats and to come to class 
at their own convenience or to hurry from the class, 
reaching their seats perhaps before the signal, “ pass’ 
is given, should be discouraged. At the word, “rise,” they 
should rise immediately without another move until the 
signal for them to pass is given. Then they should pass 
in one line around the outer aisle until they reach the aisle 
in which each one’s seat isfound. Passing up this aisle, from 
the rear of the room to his seat, each pupil remains stand- 
ing until all are located, when the signal to be seated is 
given by the teacher. By insisting on obedience in these 
little things the teacher exercises supreme control over the 
pupils at any time, as they will know the voice and under- 
stand that it is to be obeyed to the letter. On the contrary, 
the opposite practice will be weakening to the pupil and 
disastrous to the order of the room as well as the subsequent 
control of the individuals of the school. When our pupils 
leave the grammar school they should know how to receive 
and execute orders from a business man with a single 
telling. It is well known that the average business man 
has neither the time nor the patience to deal with a 
disobedient or thoughtless employee. How can our pupils 
know this unless they be taught, and who can do it better 
than a careful and painstaking teacher? 

Closely allied to this is accuracy of statement. We are 
apt to allow inaccuracies to creep into our pupils’ speech and 
general statements, and, on account of limited titné, ‘we 
leave the statements uncorrected and oftentimes répéated 
without requiring the correct form or thought until it be- 
comes difficult to get anything different from them. In- 
complete statements are given for answers that should 
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be full and definite. A little drill here will strengthen the 
pupil so that a similar offence might be avoided in the 
future. Sometimes a pupil gives an unfinished sentence and 
another completes it, or perhaps several aid in completing 
it. What results? The pupils fail to become independent 
thinkers and unless this habit is corrected by drill in 
answering a question fully and clearly they will not make 
a success of their studies, much less of life. Statements in 
arithmetic, the treatment of the decimal point in the funda- 
mental operations and in the expressing of percents, the 
use of the equality sign in such a manner as to insure accu- 
racy of statement and the definite use of the multiplica- 
tion and division signs need special watching, care and 
drill. 

Neatness is the third great requirement in training for 
efficiency. A teacher little knows how much can be done 
for a pupil by insisting upon receiving the best written 
work that is possible and a teacher can, in a reasonably 
short time, tell what a pupil can do if he tries. All written 
work for grades four to eight inclusive should be in ink and 
carefully executed. Work that does not come up to this 
requirement should be refused. 

We owe it to the future of the boys and girls that are en- 
trusted to our care and we should be held responsible 
for not trying to give the disciplinary training that is in our 
power to fit them — or at least lay a good foundation for 
that fitness — for life in whatever sphere it may be, and we 
shall accomplish much towards this if we watch our oppor- 
tunities and endeavor to improve them as they come. 


Health of Country Children 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


ECENTLY a distinguished physician made the 
R statement that he would rather have his children 

grow up in New York, Boston, Philadephia, or 

Chicago, than in most country places to-day, be- 
cause he thought they would stand a better chance of having 
good health in the city than in rural regions. He main- 
tained that very little was being done in the country to 
improve sanitary conditions, whereas every city he knew 
was studying the problem of eliminating the causes of 
disease. He declared emphatically that the disadvantages 
of the city in respect to congested conditions, smoke, 
noise, over-stimulation, and the like were more than off- 
set by the lack of appreciation in country places of practi- 
cally all the requirements for health and strength. He said 
the typical country school building was the best breeding 
place of disease which he knew, and he would not permit 
his children to spend a day in one if he could help it. 

Many a newspaper in different sections of the country 
in commenting on this editorial took exception to the views 
of the physician. They held up the country as an ideal 
place for children because of the fresh air, simple life, 
and freedom for exercise, which would preserve health 
and develop physical vigor. Appropos of this discussion, 
attention may be called to the results of some investiga- 
tions made by Doctor Hoag of Minnesota. He has gone 
into the country schools, and made a first-hand study of the 
health and physical condition of pupils. Most people’s 
ideas about the health of country children are largely 
theoretical, and often based on prejudice and sentiment. 
But Dr. Hoag wanted to get the facts exactly as they are, 
and ke apparently succeeded in his aim. 

He found that at least four-fifths of all country children 
drink tea and coffee; at least one-fifth of them suffer from 
constant headaches; about one-half of all the children 
he studied are never free from toothache; many suffer from 
ear-ache; and at least five percent of the pupils in the 
country schools are so deaf that they cannot hear what is 
going on around them. Dr. Hoag says that in the school 
buildings he visited there was very little thought taken 
to secure pure air or proper temperature. In many school- 





rooms, some pupils sat near a red-hot stove where the 
temperature was a hundred degrees, while it was below 
zero out-of-doors; and he claims that it is impossible 
for a child to maintain health under such conditions. 

For some years the State of Wisconsin has given care/ul 
attention to the hygiene of rural school buildings. Recent; 
the legislature enacted a law requiring that school buildings 
should be heated and ventilated in such a way that there 
would be a constant supply of fresh air, and the tempera- 
ture throughout the room would be practically uniform 
Other measures have been passed, all of which are aimed 
at the improvement of hygienic conditions for country 
school pupils. Perhaps the best work accomplished an\ 
where in this country in this direction is in the rural schoo!s 
of Winnebago County, Illinois, though efforts are being 
made in most of the States to make the rural school a better 
place for children to live in. 

Dr. Hoag’s investigations are, however, quite disturbing. 
They show that in at least one progressive State the health 
of country children is being seriously undermined, and ther 
is almost no account taken of present-day knowledge of the 
requirements for health and vigor. It does not seem possi 
ble that people could go on ignorant of all that is being 
said regarding the evil effects of tea and coffee upon the 
growing boy and girl; the need of removing adenoids from 
the throat of a child afflicted with them; the necessit, 
of having a pupil’s eyes and ears examined at least once a 
year, and his teeth attended to regularly. Of course, 
country teachers already have many responsibilities put 
upon them, but they might better neglect other things than 
these conditions which are absolutely essential for the hea! th 
of their pupils and their success in the work of the school. 
The pupil who is suffering from some physical ailment, 
or who must sit in a school-room too hot or too cold, so 
that his attention is distracted by his discomforts, cannot 
profit much by the instruction offered him, The first 
requirement in effective teaching is to get a pupil’s thoughts 
free from himself, which cannot be done unless he is in 
good physical condition. 


Preparation for Promotion 


TRENE DovucGLass 


7 RE you prepared to step up higher?” This ques- 
tion is often disregarded completely by many 
young teachers. The idea of further preparation 
does not appeal very forcibly to them. They may 

not expect very long service under the School Board 
and consequently feel satisfied with their present qualifica- 
tions and outlook. But for those who intend to devote 
an earnest lifetime to their work this question has a peculiar 
interest. 

Many different School Boards are continually making 
it possible for teachers to equip themselves for advance- 
ment by offering more and more extra courses for their 
teachers to avail themselves of. Many boards ofler 
these courses free, sometimes even paying incidental 
expenses connected with the course with the idea that 
the more information and up-to-date methods a teacher 
possesses the more valuable is she to the school where she 
is employed. Supervisors are also appointed to assist and 
direct teachers either in the separate classrooms or in 
general meetings. 

That a teacher is doing satisfactory work in one grace 
is not always a sufficient reason that she be advanced to 
the next, although, of course, it is a valuable asset. Whe 
a teacher applies for more advanced work, whether it be 
a slight step to the next higher grade, or to some more 
important position, she must be prepared to show goo: 
qualifications. A teacher, applying for work in another 
grade where perhaps staff notation, French or sewing is 
to be taught, who has not qualified herself to teach these 
subjects, and does not hold a certificate or diploma to 
show that she is capable to teach these subjects, stands « 
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poor chance among applicants who are fully prepared. 
The promise to attend extra classes to gain this knowledge, 
if she is given the desired work, does not seem to carry 
much weight. Be fully prepared for the work you apply 
for. 

Another point in favor of any applicant is the knowledge 
or conviction on the part of principal or superintendent 
that her interest in her school life is not superficial, but 
very deep seated. A would-be candidate for higher work 
was surprised to hear that the question was asked by the 
superintendent, “Does Miss A. know her children?’’ 
At first this seemed almost ludicrous to Miss A. Surely 
a teacher would not be supposed to be the intimate friend 
of each child and each child’s mother. Absurd! And yet 
it is not nearly as absurd as it appears at first. How big 
a part a teacher plays in the little child’s life, and how 
much a teacher would learn by the shortest visit to the 
pupil’s home, or even a little intimate conversation! So 
many opportunities continually present themselves, sick- 
ness, even the taking away of some relative of the child, 
a birthday or a message for the mother. Do you think that 
any amount of scolding or coaxing would have as great 
an effect on the child as the mere knowledge on his part 
that you care for him and are his friend? Do you not 
think that a few simple flowers, a little fruit, or a note 
left for a sick absentee would be worth many weary hours 
of detention for unlearned lessons or bad conduct later on? 
How much the children enjoy the occasional picnic in the 
room, or the more delightful one in the fields, is easily 
shown by the number of the times they refer to it even after 
years have past. Solon’s decree of “Know thyself” can 
be easily modified into “Know thy children.” This idea 
has taken hold of many colleges, and the different profes- 
sors are appointed guardians pro tem to a certain number of 
Freshmen. They are to be held responsible in a general 
way for the students thus put into their care. 

We expect a manager of a great concern to have a vigilant 
eye on everyone in his employ, from his chief assistant down 
to the least important clerk. Even the office-boy is ticketed 
away in the great man’s head. In the same way the 
principal of a school, if he is capable, notices a great many 
things that are stored away in his mind to come up again 
at a psychological moment when a word of recommendation 
or condemnation is in order. The attitude of your scholars 
to him and to others even outside of school hours is in some 
degree attributed to your success or failure in dealing with 
them. The general appearance of the class-room, the alert 
or listless manner of the pupils, the fresh or fetid air, the 
properly or improperly adjusted seats, the sunlight enter- 
ing in such a way as to please or annoy the children, the 
monitor politely and quietly opening the door for him — 
all these things catch his eye as he steps in for a moment 
to ask some question or give some information. 

One young teacher felt thi: sizing up when she remarked, 
“Oh, Mr. James says ‘Good-morning’ so nicely to every- 
one, but he puts in an extra smile when one is bright and 
early.” 

Among the poorer classes a teacher can help so much by 
ascertaining the homes where assistance in money, clothing 
or food is needed, and by telling either friends or societies 
who would be glad to receive such information from a 
reliable source and who would be willing to aid. In one 
school where toys and Christmas gifts are almost unknown, 
the teacher suggested to a fellow worker in a school where 
wealthy homes were represented that, at Christmas time, 
the more favored children should, from their plenty, 
help fill some stockings for her little people. I hardly 
know which was the happier, or more pleasurably excited, 
the little donors or the recipients. 

To sum up, the teacher that every School Board is 
looking for to do the work higher up should be, before 
everything else, prepared; she should be deeply interested 
in her work and pupils; she should be punctual, and careful 
of all little details that enter into school life; and she should 
take advantage of some of the opportunities given by the 
Board to add to her fund of knowledge. 
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The Song-Sparrow 
Mary ELiertTon 


Perched on a branch of the tallest tree, 
Brave little herald of Springtime, he, 
Bubbling with joy though the skies be drear, 
Trilling and thrilling his notes of cheer: 
“Sweet-it, sweet-it, sweet-it! 
Hear me, oh, hear me repeat it!” 


Garbed like a Quaker, his mottled vest 
Closed with a button upon his breast. 
Haunting the hedgerows or soaring high, 
Filling the air with his well-known cry: 
“Sweet-it, sweet-it, sweet-it! 
Hear me, oh, hear me repeat it!”’ 


Robin may come with his “Cheer-up, oh cheer!” 
Wood-thrush may carol his notes to his dear; 
Each warbling songster may well do his part. 
But little song-sparrow sings straight to the heart. 
“Sweet-it, sweet-it, sweet-it! 
Hear me, oh, hear me repeat it!” 


What is the message he brings you and me? 
What does he sing as he sits in the tree? 
“Everything’s right, there can naught be wrong!” 
List to the brave little fellow’s song! 
““Sweet-it, sweet-it, sweet-it! 
Hear me, oh, hear me repeat it!”’ 


ee ee 


Making Their Own Tools 


Our School Garden 


EMILIE YUNKER 


HERE never was a time when children did not like 
to grow things, make things, and to live with 
living things. We have shops for manual training, 
kitchens for domestic science, then let us provide 

gardens, that children may not only grow things, but grow 
themselves in wisdom and in strength. Here they will 
see nature alive and at work. They will learn that beauty 
and freshness can be obtained at small cost, that a well- 
kept garden will easily supply half the living of a family, 
and that vegetables from one’s own garden are far more 
wholesome and palatable than the stale products of the 
market. 

In order to interest the children in the work, some experi- 
ments were conducted in the school-room. Seeds were 
purchased at one cent per packet. Some were examined 
and tested, then planted in different kinds of soil and clay, 
sand and loam. Here the children discovered that seeds 
in the sand were the first to germinate, those in clay the 
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Transplanting Tomatoes Raised in Hot Beds 


last. By testing the soils with a thermometer it was found 
that sand is the warmest and clay the coldest. It was 
learned that loam is the best soil for the garden. Seeds 
that received no water failed to germinate. Those that 
had too much water died. Plants in the dark grew pale 
and weak, but those planted in loamy soil, placed in a sunny 
window, properly moistened and cultivated, grew strong 
and healthy. Observations made were recorded for future 
reference. 

The weather was growing warm and time for gardening 
was at hand. Unfortunately, the back yard was paved. 
By removing several rows of bricks, the entire length of 
the yard, along the fence, the vines planted made a com- 
plete covering at the end of the summer. The next year 
more bricks were taken up. After the rocks had been 
thrown out, and good soil carted in, much to our delight a 
garden 21 ft. x 25 ft. was made. Individual plots were 
out of the question, the space was too small. There were 
nine class plots 6} x 7} ft. 

The children cultivated with weeder, trowel or sharp 
stick once a week, to keep the weeds out and to conserve 
the moisture. Sweet fern, grass, sorrel, ragweed, dandelion, 
and dockweed, which they sdon learned to recognize, were 
eradicated. Specimens were pressed, mounted and placed 
in folders with the common names written below. In the 
upper grades, the children learned the medicinal value of 
weeds. 

With all the attention bestowed upon the garden, you 
could almost see the plants grow. In four weeks, some of 
the radishes were harvested. Several applications of 
nitrate of soda, worked in the soil about some of the radishes, 
caused them to mature a week earlier than the others. A 


party was held in the Second Grade, at which the lettuce 
for the sandwiches and the radishes served were raised in 
the class plot. When the early vegetables were harvesied, 
beans, tomatoes and peppers formed a second crop, the 
third consisting of winter onions. 

Less formal drill in language was necessary, because 
the studies in English were based on the many real situations 
which presented themselves in gardening and elementary 
science. The children found something they could talk 
and write about. Here was something they knew and felt 
was worth while. 

Soil preparation, fertilization, cultivation, dry farming, 
weeding and other problems formed the basis of numerous 
language and reading lessons. 

In the manual training period, markers, stakes, pointed 
sticks for digging and tomato frames were made. One 
boy, anxious to surprise the teacher, presented the class 
with a wooden tool which he made at home that would 
mark three rows at one time, instead of one. 

Practical problems in arithmetic were interesting because 
they were real to the children. Measurements made of 
the class plot and its relation to the entire garden, depth of 
planting, distance apart, plants in a row, and others offered 
numerous opportunities for work in arithmetic. 

So vital was the work, so interesting the studies corre- 
lated-with gardening and so closely related to occupations of 
the home, that we are now seriously considering a large 
plot wherein individual gardens can be made. 

The child who can make vegetables or flowers grow where 
weeds grew before or turn an unsanitary back yard « 
vacant lot into a potato patch, is not only a useful but ; 
very desirable citizen. 


Children at Work in the Nurmal School Garden 
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Vegetable Garden 


QUESTIONS ON THE GARDEN 


Have you a garden? 

What grows in it? 

Who planted the seeds? 

Which flower do you like best? 

Who takes care of your garden? 

How do you keep the weeds out? 

How do you keep the chickens out? 

How shall you take care of your plants in winter? 


LANGUAGE, READING, SPELLING CORRELATED WITH GARDEN 
Work 


Grade II 


Wuy WE WEED Our GARDEN 


We weeded our garden because we want our plants to 
grow. Weeds rob the plants of their food. 

A sensible gardener loosens the ground, and that keeps 
the weeds out. We pulled out of our garden milkweeds, 
sweet-fern, and some more weeds that I cannot think of. 

ALBERT LEIBSON 


Wuy We CUuLTIVATE OuR GARDEN 


We loosen the soil in our garden with an onion weeder. 
When it rains the water soaks in. When we cultivate 
the garden we get weeds out easily. 

Never leave a crust on your garden. 

Wituiam TApLock 


- Planting Plan 


How WE BEGAN Our GARDEN 


The boys in the Seventh grade spaded and fertilized 
the garden. 
Then they raked it and made the soil fine. 
They laid it off in nine plots. Each class has a plot 
which measures 7} ft. x 6} ft. 
Orion Davis 


We found a weed in our garden. It has fine leaves which 
smell very sweetly. Isadore pulled it up, root and all. 
It was not as hard to pull as the milkweed. Do you know 
what it is? It is a sweet fern. 

LILLIAN MOELLER 


June 7, Rosa found some lady bugs in her garden. They 
are red with little black dots. How small they were! 
What do you think they were doing? They were eating 
tiny aphides. 

ARNOLD L. Hirt 


Here is a large weed. I found it in the flower garden. 
It was too hard to pull up by the root. I had to use 
a trowel. When Roy broke the stem the sap ran out. It 
was sticky and looked like milk. Do you know its name? 
It is a milkweed. 
JosePH FELDBAUM 


We scattered some nitrate of soda on the ground an! 
worked it in with a trowel. The water dissolved the nitrate 
and washed it down so the roots could get it. 

THOBIE ROSENTHAL 
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The Dolls’ Festival 


GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 


Japanese Childhood 


NANCY VIRGINIA GROSE 


\ ) THEN a baby comes to a Japanese home there is 
general rejoicing among its friends and relatives; 
for a large family is a mark of good fortune. 

Every home must have children, even if they 
must be adopted from more fortunate families. 

The baby’s friends send presents in its honor; if it is a 
boy they say how proud the parents should be, if a girl, 
they say how sorry they are that the new baby is not 
a boy. So you see that boy babies are much more welcome 
in Japan than girl babies. But you must not think that 
the girl babies are not sweet, for they are just as dear as 
can be. 

Are you thinking of a blue-eyed, fair baby all in white 
clothes? You must put that picture away, for our Japanese 
baby is brown from the crown of its head to the tip of its 
toe. It is wearing a kimono covered with big, gay flowers 
or figures, several colors appearing in one kimono. And 
it usually has on so many dresses that one can hardly 
find the baby in all its wrappings. 

When a boy is thirty (or a girl thirty-two) days old, he 
is taken to the temple of Amaterasu (goddess of light) or 
the most famous temple near his home. The grandmother 
or a relative takes him. If the mother goes also, she must 
enter the temple grounds by a side entrance and not by the 
main gate. 

Offerings of food and money are given to the priest, who 
offers them to the gods. Then the priest waves a wand 
before the child to purify it. 

When a boy is 110 (or a girl 105) days old, he begins to 
eat rice. A feast is prepared and the child sits on a grain 
measure while an elderly person feeds him. 

Again when three and five years old the child is taken 
to the temple and offerings made in his behalf. The parents 
make the last offerings for the child when he is seven years 
old. 

Japanese children learn to love play before they can walk. 
For early in the morning the baby is tied to the back of 
an older brother (or sister), who goes about his work or play 
as if the baby were not there. Boys often play ball and 
girls jump the rope with babies on their backs. Do you 





wonder that children learn to love play when they see so 
much of it from infancy? 

If baby gets sleepy he just closes his eyes and takes 
nap as though he were in a snug cradle, but the only crad 
a Japanese baby ever knows is some one’s back. 

Often his little neck gets very limber and his little nar- 
row, black eyes turn right up to the sun. The sun is ver) 
hot and bright in Japan and it makes the baby’s eyes ver) 
weak. Many, many Japanese children have some diseas: 
of the eyes. 

The playground of most Japanese children is the street 
which is usually only a few feet wide. But as there ar 
very few horses in Japan and automobiles cannot get 
through the narrow streets, they are safer than the America! 
streets. 

When six years old, children start to school and the law 
requires them to attend school six years. 

Boys and girls are in different rooms, and after the primar 
grades are passed, they are in different buildings. They 
make a happy throng as they troop along, each one carry 
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ing a book strap and many of them tiny lunch boxes. 
The girls wear nothing on their heads; but the boys all 
wear caps with the crest of their school in front. 

They leave their wooden shoes on shelves outside the 
door and put on straw sandals before entering the school 
rooms. When the teacher enters the class-room the pupils 
all rise and make a low bow; the teacher bows also, but not 
so low as the pupils. 

The school year begins April first. The month of 
August is taken as a summer holiday. If you were Japan- 
ese children you would have to go to school six days out 
of the week. 





At a Buddhist Temple 


When the last of March comes, the pupils are given cer- 
tificates showing the year’s work. Receiving those certi- 
ficates is a very formal affair and to us seems very stiff 
and lacking in grace. The pupil walks forward a few steps, 
with hands and feet in a position determined by rule, 
bows, takes three more steps, bows low to the principal, 
who hands the certificate to the pupil; raising it high, 
the pupil bows, then walks backward a few steps and bows 
again, turns and walks to his seat, holding the certificate 
at the proper angle. By the time forty or fifty have re- 
ceived certificates in this way, we begin to feel ready to 
go home. But no, we must stop in a rest room and drink 
a cup of tea. The girls, no matter what age, wear black 
dresses at commencement, and they look very demure 
as they slip around filling our tiny teacups and bowing 
when they hand them to us. 


Tue Dotts’ FESTIVAL 


For five hundred years a festival for girls has been cele- 
brated on the third of March. It is called the Festival 
of the Dolls. There are several traditions about the way 
this festival began. One of them is this. On the third of 
March some princesses and their maids went out on the 
beach to gather sea shells. 

They had taken white wine and cakes and were having 
a gay picnic lunch on the sand. They became so interested 
in their shells that they did not notice the rising tide. 
Before they could get to the shore the water had closed 
around them and cut off all means of escape. They were 
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Boys’ Festival in May in Yokohama 


all drowned before help reached them. So every year these 
unfortunate princesses are remembered by little girls all 
over Japan as they offer wine and cakes to the dolls. 

When a girl baby is born, her parents’ friends send her 
dolls. ‘These are put away in the store-room and not seen 
except for a few days at the time of the dolls’ festival, 
when they are brought out and arranged on shelves for 
the family to Jook at, but no one ever takes them down to 
play with them. 

The shelves, five or seven in number, are in the shape of 
steps and are covered with red cloth. 

The dolls are arranged according to rules laid down long, 
long ago. On the top shelf are placed two dolls represent 
ing the Emperor and Empress. They are clothed in silken 
garments made in the ancient style. On each side of 
them are lamps. On the next lower shelf are dolls repre- 
senting waiting maids and knights of the Emperor and Em- 
press. On the next lower shelf are the Emperor’s five 
musicians — each with a different musical instrument. 

Miscellaneous dolls are placed on the remaining shelves, 
but there is always an old couple to signify the hope that 








Viewing Cherry Blossoms in Tokyo in April 
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the little girls owning the dolls may live to be old women. 
There is always a maiden carrying a water pail to remind 
the girls that they must work as hard and faithfully as 
this maiden. 

The shelves also contain tables, lamps, chests, trays, 
dishes and other furniture of a home. 

Cakes, food and wine are placed on the shelves as offer- 
ings to the dolls. The little girls must be very careful 
when making these offerings, for they are before representa- 
tions of the Imperial family and so must be as polite as 
possible. 

The display is left out a few days, during which time 
little girls call on each other and admire the dolls and their 
furniture and brightly colored cakes. Then they are put 
carefully back into their boxes and hidden away in the store- 
room, until the next year brings the happy festival again. 
The same dolls remain in a family for years and years, and 
are often expensive ornaments worth prizing. 


Tue Boys’ FESTIVAL 


Japan is a land of many festivals. The one of supreme 
interest to boys comes on the fifth of May. It is called 
the “ Boys’ Festival,” and on that day the boys have as 
good a time as the girls do on the third of March. 

A boy baby does not receive gifts of dolls, but he receives 
figures of famous men and warriors and images of the gods 
of strength, also a large carp made of cloth or paper. The 
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carp can swim up stream against a strong current, so it is 
given toa boy as an omen of his triumph over difficulties. 

As the fifth of May draws near, the boy’s swords, arrows, 
and ornaments are brought out from the store-room and 
arranged on shelves similar to the dolls’ festival. The 
carp are hung from talk poles and look very fine swimming 
in the breeze. It is a great honor to have a son, and parents 
are very proud to have the carp, or “ Nobori,” swimming 
in their yard on the fifth of May — for it tells all who see 
it that there is a son in the house. Sometimes one pole 
will fly eight or ten carp — in fact, the number is limit«d 
only by the purchasing power of the boy’s admiring frien:s. 

Some iris leaves, called “Shobu,” are hung over the door- 
way on the fifth of May. This is the story connected wi'h 
that custom. A long time ago a man was caught by an evil 
spirit. But the man managed to escape and hid among 
the tall iris. The evil spirit looked everywhere, but cou! 
not find him. Ever since then the iris has been -thoug't 
to possess the power of keeping evil away, and in May a 
tea is made of “Shobu” leaves with which a line is mark««| 
around the top of the head as a charm against evil spirits 
of which the majority of Japanese think there are many. 
And the “Shobu” is hung over the doorway to keep the 
evil spirits from entering. 

After a few days of gala dressing and visiting and play- 
ing soldier, the images, warriors and war-like ornaments 
are put away in the store-room by the side of the dolls 
to stay until the fifth of next May. 





DRAWING LESSONS 


Spring Buds, Flowers, and 
Brush Work in Design 


MARGARET M. EVERIST 


Be patient! Oh, be patient! 
Put your ear against the earth; 
Listen there how noiselessly 
The germ o’ the seed has birth — 
How noiselessly and gently 
It upheaves its little way, 
Till it parts the scarcely broken ground 
And the blade stands up in day. 


Be patient! Oh, be patient! 
The germs of mighty thought 
Must have their silent undergrowth, 
Must underground be wrought. 
But as sure as there’s a Power 
That makes the grass appear, 
Our land shall be green with liberty — 
The blade-time shall be here. 
— Richard C. Trench 


In plant drawing in the primary grades, children see 
and represent two prominent facts— growth and color; 
that is, a plant grows upright and has green leaves, yellow 
or red flowers, whatever the case may be. 


LESSON ON Bubs 


Aim — To develop habits of observation. 

Material — Pussy willow buds. Have as many speci- 
meris among class as possible. Gray paper, chalk and 
black crayons. 

Preparation — Discuss growth of stem, size, relation, 
and position of buds on stem; that is, some buds grow on 
right side of stem, some on the left side, some in front, and 
some back of stem. 

Draw before the class the specimens to be studied, 
allowing the class to observe closely your method of pro- 
cedure. Consider three things — the placing of twig on the 
paper, the general direction of growth of the stem, and the 
location of parts. 


Begin drawing at the lower end of the stem and draw as 
far as the first bud. Place the bud with white chalk, wher- 
ever it happens to come. Continue the stem with black 
crayon, placing the buds when you come to them, until 
the entire twig has been drawn. 

Always put your drawing out of sight and let the chil- 
dren draw from their own specimen. Add some yellow and 
pink to the buds, and put on the brown overcoats where 
the buds grow from the twig. 


BrusH WorkK IN DESIGN 


Impress upon the minds of the children that there are 
musical measures in drawing as well as in music. There 
is a rhythmical flow of lines just as there is a ryhthmic.'! 
flow of tones. 

Material — Brush and ink, or black water-color paint. 

Preparation — Did you ever play on the piano? Di 
you keep time? Did you keep time when you marche! 
and when you sang your little songs? Now we are going 
to keep time with our brushes. I will count 1—2, 1—», 
and you will make the strokes as I count. (Teacher sug- 
gests some directions of strokes on the board.) 

Teacher counts, children draw with brushes. 
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After the class is thoroughly familiar with rhythm, allow 
them to draw nature units in design. Clusters of leaves, 
single flowers, or flowers and leaves may constitute a 
unit, and may be repeated at regular intervals in a surface 
or border design. 
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History in Story, Song, and Action 


FLORENCE M. Miter, Teacher of History, Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. Anthony of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 


Subject for the Lessons and Stories for March 
The Seventeenth of March (St. Patrick’s Day and 
Evacuation Day) 


Object of the Lessons in March 

1 To interest the large number of children of Irish 
parentage in our schools, and to connect the great 
national holiday of Ireland with an important event 
in our own history. 

2 To give the children in the Third and Fourth Grades 
additional facts about events connected with an 
important epoch in the history of the United States. 


Outlines and Suggestions fcr Lessons and Story Work 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

I Story of St. Patrick. 

II Symbols of Ireland. 
1 “Wearing of the green.” 

Old Ballad — “Wearing o’ the Green.” 

2 The flag of Ireland. 
3 Irish minstrels or bards (harps). 


III A Story about Ireland. 


INTRODUCTION 


You have heard about the country of England, across the 
sea, and stories about the people who came from that 
country long ago to settle in our own land. Now I am 
going to tell you something about an island not far from 
England from which many, many people have come across 
the sea to live in our own country. 


Hints FOR THE STORY 


The country from which these people came is a very, very 
beautiful country, so beautiful that some persons who have 
been there say that some places in it are more lovely 
than can be found anywhere else in the whole world. 
There are mountains and deep sheltered spots in which 
grow ferns and beautiful flowers; the grass is very dark 
green, mosses, arbutus, holly, and the twining ivy may be 
seen everywhere. There are lovely lakes also in this land. 
It almost seems as if the deep green and beautiful work of 
shading everywhere must have been done by cunning little 
fairies and elves. And I will tell you a secret — this is 
the country the fairies especially love. Every mountain 
side has its stories of fairies and heroes. 

Perhaps some of the people who live in this country wiil 
tell us stories of these fairies and also of some of the heroes 
who used to live there long ago. Some milkmaid may 
tell us that she has seen fairy cows by the lakes, but that 
they always disappeared when they heard her coming. 





Sometimes, in the country, when the people want to mak« 
butter, they put a little burning turf under the churn, s 
that the mischievous fairies will not steal the butter or 
spoil it in any way. There is one little fairy who wears 
a green coat and scarlet cap. He is always working, ham 
mering away at a tiny shoe; this fairy has a very valuabk 
little purse. Many persons have tried to get this litt 
purse away from him, because every time you open it, you 
will always find money in it; but no one has succeeded. 

If you go to one of these mountains, you may hear how 
long.ago O’Sullivan, a very swift huntsman, went out early 
in the morning to hunt the deer. He sees, suddenly, : 
most magnificent animal, and his dogs chase it swiftly; but 
though they follow all day, they cannot catch it. At night 
the huntsman is very tired and thirsty. As he blows on his 
horn to call the dogs back to him, he hears some one say: 
“O'Sullivan, turn back!” He sees Finn McCool, a great 
man of the country. “Why do you dare chase my stag?” 
says Finn. “Because it is the finest that man ever saw,” 
answered O’Sullivan. This answer pleased the great hero 
and he said: “You are a brave man, and since you are 
thirsty, I will give you a drink.” So he dug his giant foot 
into the rock, and water came foaming out and down th« 
mountainside in a beautiful waterfall which may be seen 
to this day. 

The name of this country I am telling you about is 
Ireland. It is also called the Green Isle and the Emerald 
Isle, because the jewel called the emerald is green in color, and 
the island is rich in the green coloring of its woods and 
foliage. Would you like to visit some interesting places 
and see some objects connected with the history of this 
country? After we have crossed the ocean in a big steamer, 
I think you will like to travel around some of the time in 
what is called a jaunting-car. A jaunting-car is a kind 
of carriage, drawn by a horse, but it has only two wheels; 
the driver sits in front and the passengers sit on either side, 
but the passengers face toward the side of the road instead 
of front. (Show picture.) 

As we are riding along through the little villages, we 
must notice the small cabins or huts that some of the people 
live in; they have roofs different from ours, thatched - 
that is, covered with straw or reeds. If we go into these 
huts, we shallfind that the door leads right into the living 
room and, in many cases, there is only one room. Some 
of these people are very poor, and the little cabins are not 
very clean, for the families who live in them have not been 
taught how important it is to keep their homes clean. 
No matter how poor these people are, every family owns 
a few animals, at least a pig and some hens. Some of the 
more wealthy own a number of cows and pigs. These 
animals you may sometimes see right in the home with 
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the people, or in front out on the streets, instead of in pens 
and pastures, as with us. Sometimes the fireplace has no 
chimney for the smoke from the fire to get out of, but 
just a hole in the roof, and the cabins are very smoky. 
But I cannot tell you much about the people and their 
homes, because I have many other things to tell you. Be- 
sides the huts of the poor people, there are beautiful houses 
and gardens owned by the rich people, and there are 
wonderful old buildings that have been partly destroyed. 

Long, long ago in Ireland, the people were not Christians, 
but they had priests, called Druids, who taught them to 
worship in the forests and that the oak trees and the 
mistletoe, which sometimes grew on them, were sacred. 
Then, as you have heard, St. Patrick came and preached 
the Christian religion to the people. 

Now let us go to the top of a hill in Ireland, called the 
Hill of Tara. It is not a steep hill, so it is easy to climb 
to the top, but you will wonder, perhaps, why I want you 
to visit this place. As we stand here we can look far off 
in every direction, and it is a very beautiful view that we 
look upon; but it is not because of the view that we have 
come. It is because here long, long ago, was the palace of 
Ireland’s early kings. Here laws were made, and every 
three years a great meeting of all the lesser kings and chiefs 
of the country was held; these chiefs came to pay homage 
to the king of all Ireland. Five roads started from this 
hill and went in different directions. According to Irish 
writers, more than one hundred and forty kings ruled 
from this place. A description of the king’s banquet hall 
says that it was more than seven hundred feet in length; 


had fourteen doors; and on each side were rows of seats. 


and tables, with lamps and fires between them. A hundred 
guests often attended banquets here; the king and his 
chieftains sat at one end, below them, in order of rank, 
were the doctors, poets, priests, and minstrels of the court 
and last of all, the servants. One of these kings is said 
to have been a handsome man, with flowing golden hair, 
who wore a crimson cloak, a shirt in which were woven 
gold threads, and a girdle sparkling with precious stones. 
On the Hill of Tara is a statue of St. Patrick. One Easter 
morning in the year 428 a. D., St. Patrick came here to the 
court to see the king, his chiefs, and the Druid priests, and 
to tell them about the Christian religion. St. Patrick and 
the other missionaries, who were with him, were dressed 
in white and carried crosses in their hands; the king was 
so much impressed that he said they might preach the new 
religion all over his kingdom. (Stoddard’s Lecture on 
Ireland.) 

As you have heard, St. Patrick was very successful in 
converting the Irish to the Christian religion. After him 
there was another great Irish missionary, named St. 
Columba. St. Columba was a relative of one of the kings 
of Ireland; his name means a dove. He founded many 
churches and monasteries. During the last of his life he 
lived on an island near the coast of Scotland; from this 
place he would cross the water to Scotland in small boats, 
which were like baskets made of willow twigs covered with 
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skins; thus he taught the Christjan to the people 
in Scotland also. - Many other I s were sent 
to different countries, after the Irish hd been converted 
to the Christian religion. Famous. schotals qwere also es- 
tablished in Ireland, and people came froma England and 
other countries to study there. 

This time that I have been telling you abot was long 
ago, in the golden tinie of the history of Ireland, wvhen this 
country was greater than the other countries actoss the 
water, in learning and religion, and churches and Schools 
were found in all the valleys and on the hilltops. ~Buta 
very sad thing happened. From the north came fierce 
savage men and made war upon the country. These were 
the Danes, who worshipped Odin instead of Christ; yeat 
after year, they came in their ships and attacked the Irish, 
and plundered and seized what they could. Especially, 
the Danes did all the damage they could to the churches 
This warfare lasted for two hundred years, and when the 
Danes were finally driven away, great injury had been done 
to the country, and many of the churches and other buildings 
were inruins. Near churches, or the ruins of these churches, 
in many places, are found to-day Round Towers, and it is 
thought that they were built as places of refuge from the 
Danes. The walls of the towers are sometimes four feet 
in thickness. As the entrance to the tower is twelve or 
fourteen feet above the ground, the towers must have been 
entered by means of ladders, which were drawn up after- 
ward, so that the enemy could not follow. It is probable, 
also, that a watch was kept from the belfry of these old 
towers and that the people were warned if the Danes were 
seen coming to attack them. . 

As we travel over Ireland, we may sec, also, many ancient 
crosses, which were made very carefully by the monks long 
ago. ‘The arms of the cross are enclosed in a circle; each 
little detail and ornamentation on the cross shows the labor 
and love that was put into the work. 

If you look at the flag of Ireland, you will see a harp 
on it. Why do you suppose the Irish have this musical 
instrument,on their flags? I will tell you. Long ago the 
Irish people were very fond of music, and they liked es- 
pecially to play upon the harp. Men, who were very skil- 
ful in playing on the harp, went around playing in the great 
castles. These harpers did not play for money or simply 
to please the people, but they were connected with the 
Druid priests at first and were greatly feared and honored 
by everyone. After this early time, the bards or harpers, 
as they traveled from place to place through the country, 
began to sing the stories of the great deeds of the heroes 
of their race and thus they taught the people to love their 
country and to admire brave deeds. 

Now that we are visiting Ireland, we must spend a short 
time in her most important city of Dublin. We will go to 
a building where many objects connected with the past 
history of the country are kept. I am sure you will be in 
terested in a bell that is kept here. This bell is made of 
bronze and iron; it is about twelve inches high, simple 
and crude, and looks as if it had been used a great deal, 


Irish Minstrels 


























but it is of more value than many bells of gold. It was 
used by St. Patrick and is over fourteen hundred years old. 
St. Patrick’s bell has a beautiful case, decorated with gold 
and silver, which was made to cover and protect it; a 
special person used to have charge of the bell also. 


Trish Stories 

Brian Boru, King of Ireland — Historic Boys in the 
St. Nicholas, September, 1884. 

Lanty O’Hoolihan and the Little People, by Frederick D. 
Story in St. Nicholas, October, 1884. 

Kiltartan Fairy Tales, by LadyGregory in The Delineator, 
February, 1912. 

Cuchulain, the Champion of Ireland. Given in “Hero- 
Myths and Legends of the British Race,” by M. I. 
Ebbutt. ; 

Fairy Stories 

During this month, because of the connection with the 
Irish fairy stories, a few other good fairy stories may be 
told to the children. By good fairy stories is meant those 
which have a meaning and teach some valuable lessons, 
as the following: 

David Cameron’s Fairy Godmother, by Elizabeth Bisland 

in the St. Nicholas, December, 1891. 
The Mysterious Garden— Fairy Tales, by Edouard 
Laboulaye. 
Poems for March and St. Patrick’s Day 

March, by Celia Thaxter. 

The Birth of St. Patrick, by Samuel Lover. 

St. Patrick was a Gentleman, by Henry Bennett. 

The Shamrock, by Maurice De Guerin. 

The Irishman, by James Orr. 

References 

Lectures an Ireland, by John L. Stoddard. 

The Isle of Shamrock, by Clifton Johnson. 

Penelope’s Experiences — Ireland, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

Curiosities of Popular Customs, by William S. Walsh. 


Littte Gumpses oF IRELAND IN LEGEND, History, SYMBOL 
AND SONG 
(A simple exercise for little children) 


I Suggestive symbol. 
the color green reminds us of Ireland. 


little girl, dressed in white, with a green sash 
and green band about her head, comes upon the 
stage and tells a little about the beautiful green 
coloring of the grass, etc., in Ireland. 
2 The shamrock. 

A little girl, having a costume or decorations made 
from the shamrock crépe paper, tells why the Irish 
love the shamrock. 

3 A child brings a representation of the Irish flag 
onto the stage. This child or an older person gives 
a description of the flag and something of its history. 
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4 In the same way a little bard appears with his harp. 


He sings a song; or a quotation in regard to Irish 
music, or some statements about Irish songs and 
their importance are given. (See Irish Melodies, 
by Thomas Moore.) 

The bard or minstrel wears a light blouse; a 
green coat open at the front of the neck and with 
little slits in the sleeves to show the white underneath: 
a cap with a feather in it; and pointed shoes. (See 
directions for the suit in The School Arts Book, 
Henry T. Bailey, Editor, Vol. [X., p. 974, June, 1909.) 


Glimpses into Irish History. 


A number of children give a few of the most inter- 
esting events in Irish history. 

Dress children to represent noted Irish characters 
and let them give interesting facts in regard to these 
noted men. 

(A picture of Brian Boru is given in “ Penelope’s 
Experiences — Ireland,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
p. 39. A loose garment with a belt, a skull cap, 
wooden sword, legs wound with brown cloth to re- 
semble leather, would give enough to represent this 
character. Other noted persons are mentioned in 
Stoddard’s Lecture on Ireland.) 


3 Small children, poorly dressed, with little shawls 


over their heads, may represent Irish peasant chil- 
dren. Some simple quotations from Irish writers, 
or about Ireland, may be given. 


III Folk-lore or legends of Ireland 





St. Patrick. 

A little boy represents St. Patrick. He is beating 
a large drum as he enters; after he reaches the center 
of the stage, he tells, as if he were St. Patrick, the 
story of how he drove the snakes from Ireland. 

The Blarney Stone. 

A short explanation of the Blarney stone can be 
given by one of the children or one of the following 
scenes will be interesting: 

A representation of the Blarney stone is arranged 
in the center of the platform. This is made by using 
gray cloth or sandpaper as a covering over pillows 
or anything which can be fixed in the required 
shape. For the tableau, have a boy in Irish dress 
kissing the stone. 

Another scene which may be given is the follow- 
ing: A little boy and girl, coming from opposite 
sides of the stage, meet in the center. The little 
boy, taking off his cap, bows very low and says — 
“The top o’ the morning to you, Mistress ,and 
sure you grow handsomer each time I see you.” 

The girl tosses her head and replies: “ Arrah now, 
you’ve kissed the Blarney stone the day,” or “How 
long is it since you kissed the Blarney stone?” 
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It would be pretty to have the girl dressed accord- 


ing to the ancient Irish fashion, in a long green gown, 
with flowing sleeves and a tight green cap. She 
carries a green bag, made to match the dress. 
The gown is trimmed with narrow white ribbons. 
The boy would be dressed in a poor suit, like an 


Irish country boy. 


(Other legends, or characters in stories or poems con- 


nected with Ireland may be easily illustrated so as to 
be interesting.) 


IV. Irish Fairy Lore 


The stage is arranged for an outdoor scene. There 
are trees or branches in the background and around 
the sides of the stage. Representations of rocks 
may be arranged by covering pillows with gray 
cambric. There is a green mossy seat in the center 
of the stage; this is made in the same way as the 
rocks, only the sofa pillows are in this case covered 
with green cambric. Green branches and vines 
are placed about the seat; bushes and small trees 
are arranged also at the sides or near so that it will 
look like a natural seat in a retired place. Two 
large representations of flowers may be made, if 
desired, by taking cardboard or boxes for the founda- 
tion and then using crépe paper, wired into shape, for 
the petals. These flowers are a little back of the 
green seat, on either side. An older girl, dressed in 
white, is leaning back on the mossy seat, asleep. 

As she lies sleeping there, little fairies peep out 
at her from the flowers. If the flowers are not used, 
the fairies peep at her from behind the branches 
or trees. Before the fairies are seen, music sounds 
and a fairy song is sung. 


Songs 


The Fairy Ring, by James Field. (Educational 
Music Reader.) 
The Fairies, by T. Crampton— Wide Awake, 
July, 1878. 
“The Leprehaun,” by Patrick W. Joyce. 
(A fairy song may be sung first, and one later by 
-the fairies, if desired.) 

As the fairies are now satisfied that the girl is 
soundly sleeping, a fairy procession enters, led by 
the fairy king and queen. The fairy king and queen 
carry wands, with which they direct the others 
in the dance which follows. The fairies surround 
the sleeping girl and mark the “Fairy Ring” on the 
stage; the fairy fiddler or piper seats himself in the 
cemter near the sleeper. The king stands just back 
on one side of the stage, and the queen on the other; 
or they stand in the flowers. 

Half of the fairies dance about the queen and half 
about the king. After they have danced two or 
three times around, they stop and bow low. This 
is repeated. Then the dancers change sides, dance 
and bow as before. After this the fairies on each 
side of the stage form in lines, and dance lightly 
to the front of the stage, waving their arms as they 
dance; at the front they bow first to the right and 
then to the left. After this they dance to the rear 
of the stage, then repeat the movement to the front. 
Next the two rows face each other, form a large circle 
and dance around the sleeping girl and the flowers. 
Other movements may be added, but as these are 
very small children, the movements must be simple. 
Suddenly the girl on the mossy seat begins to wake 
up. The music stops. The fairy dancers hasten 
away, and the fairies in the flowers disappear. 
The curtain falls. 

The little fairies are dressed in loose gowns, 
trimmed with silver tinsel; half of the gowns are 
red and half green. The wings for the fairies are 
made from tarletan, wired into the right shape. 
Silver tinsel is also worn by the fairies about their 
heads. The king should wear a red or green cap 
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with a feather in it, a red >and tall gooen ees 
ers. His wand is wound with red and green. 
fiddle of the right size cannot be obtained, a atl 
sentation of one may be made from wood or heavy * 
cardboard. 

Other methods of illustrating this subject would 
be the following: An older girl, dressed in an old- 
fashioned Irish costume of green and white, might 
be seated on the mossy seat in the center of the stage; 
some little children are grouped about her in the 
attitude of listening to a story. She may tell some 
of the Irish fairy legends or stories, as for example 
about “The Leprehaun”; or she may simply pretend 
to be telling them a fairy story. These children in a 
group about the older girl may be dressed to represent 
fairies, thus making a tableau; or after the story 
other children, representing fairies may enter and 
give a fairy dance. Instead of this, fairy scenes 
or tableaux might be given, which would illustrate 
the talk of the older girl. For example, the fairy 
elf might be-seated near a bush or tree, working on a 
small shoe, with his fairy purse beside him. A boy 
enters, creeps up behind him, and tries to seize 
the purse. Just as he is about to grasp it, the fairy 
jumps up, snatches the purse and runs from the stage. 





‘ 


V_ Irish minstrelsy 


An Irish band of singers marches from the rear 
to the stage, singing Irish songs. The children 
representing the Irish minstrels are dressed in white 
with shamrock wreaths on their heads; they carry 
green harps, upon which they pretend to play. 
The shamrock wreaths are made from Dennison’s 
crépe paper which contains the Irish symbols. 

The framework for the harps may be made from 
wood or of cardboard; this framework for Irish harps 
is covered with green paper; the strings are of silver 
cord. 

The shamrock crépe paper will help in the deco- 
rations, if an indoor scene is desired. 


Trish Songs 
Come Back to Erin. 
The Wearing of the Green. 





Blackboard Drawing — The Irish Flag 
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How We Begin 


Vil 


KaTE K. O’NEILL The boy is in the hall. 

I want to go home. 

I wish I had some water. 
Ries, all vowel and consonant sounds and phono- Please may I draw on the board? 


(Book rights reserved) 


grams (our children like to call the phonograms I would like some red chalk. 

families). Make sure that each child knows the I will mow the dawn for daddy. 

sounds and can either tell the family instantly or Baby will crawl on the floor. 
find out for himself what it is. Be sure they can all apply The chickens are afraid of the hawk. ; 
what has been given them or your phonic work is no Our automobile is in the garage. 
use. Just being able to tell the words on which they have 
been drilled is not of much use, but their ability to apply 





their phonics to all words is what counts. : é 

Give Italian i; and broad 4, also aw = 4; oy and oi; oy a 
6o and 60; éé and éa, and words containing these sounds. That boy will , 

Find rhymes or short stories containing these words, a a _ “ ; 
or make rhymes, sentences or stories of your own, weaving at a nosse those children are making. 
chine tn. Josie may get the pointer. 

The water will soon boil. 
: Joyce is not here_to-day. 
y I hear my mother’s voice. 
as It is a misty moisty morning. 

May’s father has a new cor. I like violet éoilet water. 

Where are you going? 

I see a big arc light. 4 

The children will march around the room. 

That is a hard apple. &é éa 

What a large orange! 

Let us walk in the park. The mice like cheese. 

What harm will it do? May I feed the chickens? 

I ran out to the barn. I wish I could see a queen. 

The Old Giant had a gold harp. What a queer little doll. 

Kenneth, may I ride in your cart? The farmer has many sheep. 

I can feel my heart beat. I can ride on a wheel. 

I see the palm of your hand. Let us cheer for the flag. 

May I have half your candy? My pencil was cheap. 

I put the dish on the stove hearth. I will read you a story. 

Hear those boys laugh. I am sitting near the table. ' 


My aunt is coming to my house. That boy doesn’t look neat. 
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My chickens are in the coop. 
The hens roost in that tree. 
The tree has large roots. 

This room is very large. 

I will go home at moon. 

A horse has hoofs. 

Do you know how to cook? 
My mother is good. 

My dress is made of wool. 


Gelett Burgess’s “Goops” are excellent drill for oo. 
If you have a copy of any of his books, draw the picture 
after you have the rhyme written, and after class let the 
children copy both. 


po lite in stéad 
“Goop! Goop! Goop! 
I wish you’d wash your face! 
Goop! Goop! Goop! 
Your hands are a disgrace! 
Goop! Goop! Goop! 
Put things back in place! 
I wish you were polite, 
Instead of a 
Goop! Goop! Goop!” 


Continue word drill and reading from books the same 
as last month. 

The poems and Mother Goose rhymes we use are either 
known to the children, or are read to them two or three 
times before putting on the board. If a poem is in the 
reader it is read to and with the children times enough so 
they will not murder it when they read it. No child 
can read a. poem correctly without assistance. 

Many of Miss Allen’s poems in Primary EDUCATION may 
be used in this way. 


7 


To be put on the board before class. Each child finds 
his sentence, and when all are ready call by number, skipping 
around, and each child performs the action assigned him, 
without reading, the others keeping watch to see if he does 
ashe istold. If your class is small, each child can have 
more than one. 


Sing a song, Harriet. 

Spin a top, Kenneth. 

Throw a ball, Clarence. 

Rock the baby, Gladys. 

Milk the cow, Frank. 

Write on the board, Gertrude. 
Give the flag salute, Edgar. 

Play on the drum, Walter. 

Get a pail of water, Nickie. 

Run around the room, Sciela. 
Draw a picture on the board, Leona. 
Read a story in your book, Lois. 
Speak a piece, Frances. 

Shake hands with me, Carl. 

Play you are an automobile, Paul. 
Sit on the floor, Max. 

Stand on the seat, Emilie. 

Bring me a pencil, Clara. 

Open my desk, Grace. 

Look out of the window, Jean. 
Knock on the door, Donald. 

Go out in the hall, Robert. 


heh i a cng 
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March to the piano, Teddy. 

Open the door, Harry. 

Find the picture you like best, Anna. 
Jump off a chair, Jessie. 

Hide under my desk, Daisy. 

Get the color chart you like best, Jane. 
Clap your hands, Edith. 

Wash your face and hands, Katherine. 
Comb your hair, Mabel, 

Put the doll in the play house, Florence. 
Pile up ten blocks, Edward. 

Clean the board, Harold. 

Play you are picking apples, Nicol. 
Jump the rope, Julienne. 

Sweep the floor, Christine. 

Dust the piano, Olive. 

Fan the doll, Marion. 

Whisper to me, Clancy. 


8 


I am thinking of an old man who lived all alone. He had 
no one to cook for him, so he had to eat bread and cheese. 
He used to put it on a high shelf. 

One night when he came home, he went to the shelf 
for his bread and cheese, but the rats and the mice had 
eaten it all. 

The old man said, “I am going to London and get me a 
wife.” 

When they came home, the lanes were too narrow and 
the roads were too rough for his automobile. 

He bought a horse and wagon, but still he could not get 
home. 

Then he bought a wheelbarrow and put his wife in it. 
When he was almost home, his wheelbarrow broke and 
his poor wife fell out. 

The old man and his wife had to walk the rest of the way. 

The children who live in Gooseland with Mother Goose 
and Jack Goose used to sing: 


“There was an old bachelor 
Who lived by himself, 
And all the bread and cheese he had, 
He put upon the shelf. 
The rats and the mice 
They made such a strife, 
He had to go to London 
To get himself a wife. 


The roads were so rough, 

And the lanes were so narrow, 

He had to bring his wife home on a wheelbarrow. 
The wheelbarrow broke — 

And his wife had a fall, 

And down came wheelbarrow 

Wife and all.” 


(Can sing to the tune, “Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’’) 
9 


I know another little old man. He lived all alone like 
the Old Bachelor. But he didn’t have so much trouble 
as the Old Bachelor. 

He was a very old, old, old man and he had the rheuma- 
tism so badly that he had to walk with a cane. 

One day he was out walking in the field and wanted to 
get over the fence. He was too lame to climb over, so he 
walked along until he came to a stile. 

Just as he was getting over the stile he found a sixpence. 
He put the sixpence in his pocket and started for home. 

He met a boy who had a lame kitty. The boy was going + 
to drown the cat. The old man bought ine cat for the 
sixpence. ° 

The cat saw a rat and caught it. The rat was lame, too, 
30 the old man wouldn’t let the cat eat it. 




















































































































































































































































































The man, the cat and the rat were all lame and crooked. 
fv hey all walked along and soon came to a crooked little 
, house. This was the old man’s house and they all lived 
) here together. 

' Mother Goose made up a song about the Crooked Man: 





“There was a crooked man, 
And he walked a crooked mile, 
He found a crooked sixpence 
Against a crooked stile. 
He bought a crooked cat, 
Which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they all lived together, 
In a little crooked house.” 


One child reads and calls on another to answer. Answer 


either given in a complete sentence or the rhyme mayr 


be recited or sung. 


1 Who lives in Gooseland with her son Jack? 
2 Who was the boy who went to sleep under the 
haystack? 
3 Who fell off a high wall and no one could ever, ever 
put him back? 
4 Who sat and warmed her toes and spoiled her nice 
new clothes? 
5 Who was afraid of spiders? 
6 Who called for his pipe and his bowl and his fiddlers 
three? 
7 Who had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do? 
8 Whose wife ran away and when he found her he 
put her in a pumpkin shell? 
9 Who picked a peck of pickled peppers? 
10 Who stole a pig and ran away? 
11 Who went into his counting house and counted 
his money? 
12 What two children went for a pail of water? 
13 Who had a dear little pig that died? 
14 Who always carried her lamb with her? 
15 Who nipped off the maid’s nose when she was 
hanging out the clothes? 





First Grade Magic 


Miriam A. TIGHE 


= HERE is no doubt about it,” said Miss Aldrich 
dolefully, “this class is unusually slow with sight 
words. Try as I may, Jimmy Brown refuses to 
know the word baby from the word play and it was 
only this morning that Alice Thompson called like, little, 
and little, kitty!” Miss Aldrich might have posed for a 
successful depicting of misery and despair. She loved 
her class of little ones, but there were moments when she 
greatly feared for the future of her embryo citizens. She 
had drilled, she had hammered, she had had nights when, 
between fitful snatches of sleep, little squirming third- 
class strugglers loomed before her vision, each with vainly 
puckered brows and waving little hands, and all cheerfully 
singing a chorus of run, run, run, when the sight word really 
was jump. 

By nature Miss Aldrich was young, bright and buoyant, 
but of late her class-room had lacked that helpful, happy 
atmosphere which her primary journals told her should be 
the true attribute of a real, live teacher. 

“Have you tried any games with ’em?” asked Miss 
Bigelow, a little careless of her grammar, but with the best 
intentions in this whole big world. Miss Bigelow had now 
taught long enough to reach the calm, tranquil attitude, 
but she was not too old to recall her own early storms and 
tempests. 

“Games!” what games could make such dry work as 
sight words interesting!” answered Miss Aldrich, some- 
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what scornfully, but with a ray of hope in her troubled 


blue eyes. 
“Well, you just sit down and listen a few moments and 

T'll tell you one or two.” 

Miss Aldrich seated herself with a sigh of intense relief. 


“First,” began Miss Bigelow reminiscently, “I used to 
play the game about the auturrn leaves.” Here she rose 
and went to the blackboard. In the twinkling of an eye 
the large front blackboard was filled with good-sized 
leaves, leaves apparently flying and scurrying in all direc- 
tions. Next she wrote a simple word in the centre of each 
leaf. “Let the children watch you do this,” said Miss 
Bigelow. “It won’t be long before you’ll hear a little 
interested murmur of whispered words about theroom. It’s 
what you want; the first signs of ‘aterest. Children,” 
continued Miss Bigelow to an imaginary class of little ones, 
“it is an autumn day, bright and sunry. Little boys and 
girls are out playing under the prett: ‘eaved trees. The 
leaves have changed from green to re’ and yellow and while 
you are admiring their pretty colors a gust of wind suddenly 
comes. It plays among the trees and the next moment 
a shower of red and orange leaves comes to the ground. 
How happy you are, children, and how quickly you chase 
those pretty leaves, but you are not quite quick enough, 
for the wind blows so hard that they slip beyond your 
reach. What is the name of the first leaf that was blown 
away?” 

Miss Bigelow suddenly dropped her imaginary story and 
turned to her listeners. “There you are, Miss Aldrich, 
with your class all eagerness and attention. Every eye 
is centered on that attractive blackboard, seeking a familiar 
word. Then you cali the children, one by one, to tell you 
what leaf will blow away next. When a word is given cor- 
rectly, have an eraser ready (some half dozen on hand) and 
let that child rub out the word in the leaf while the others 
imagine it is being blown away.” Miss Bigelow’s eyes 
were glistening now with pleasant memories. “You haven’t 
an idea how those little tots long to travel to that board, 
point out a leaf and, with a determined little pair of hands, 
rub out a familiar word. You won’t play that game many 
days before sight words will be hailed as a longed-for- 
pleasure.” 

Miss Aldrich left Miss Bigelow that day, bright and hope- 
ful. She tried her suggestion the very next morning and it 
worked like magic. Moreover, the suggestion started a 
whole series of ideas such as, a week before, Miss Aldrich 
would not have considered her fagged brain capable of 
creating. She took Miss Bigelow’s idea and varied it. 
Instead of whirling leaves she drew a garden of flowers 
deftly on the front blackboard. It was late fall and Jack 
Frost had appeared. The flowers, bright and happy, 
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awoke one morning to feel the touch of Jack Frost’s icy 
fingers. One by one they drooped their pretty heads and 
went to sleep. At this point a child would come to the 
board and erase the word from the center of the flower. 
She tried another story of butterflies perched on tall grasses. 
Naughty fingers of little boys and girls tried to capture the 
pretty butterflies, but as the fingers came nearer, away the 
gay butterflies flew. And, to make this a little different 
from the other stories, Miss Aldrich allowed the children 
to clap as the word was erased from the butterfly’s wings, 
signifying triumph at the little creature’s happy escape. 
As a final device, Miss Aldrich bethought herself of the 
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idea of postoffice boxes. She drew a diagram representing 
the postoffice. In each box she drew a small, round key- 
hole. The children were delighted when their teacher called 
a child to her desk, placed a real key in his hands and told 
him to unlock a box where he knew the name. Taking 
out a letter was signified by the erasing of the word and the 
key was passed on to another child. 

A couple of weeks later Miss Aldrich ran across Miss 
Bigelow in the corridor. “I’m so thankful to you,” she 
exclaimed, radiant. “You just gave me the right idea 
about teaching those sight words. How children do love 
a little play mixed in!” 





Language Correlated with 
Nature Study 


FANNIE L. BALLov 


N the spring of the year the children in Grade I 
‘8 manifested a great interest in the birds; so a detailed 

study was made of a great many. At the same 

time a desire to write short stories seemed to possess 
the A Class. So it seemed a good plan to put the nature 
study and the language together and the scheme worked 
out well. The difficult words were written upon the black- 
board, but the majority were sounded and written by the 
children. Unconsciously, the children learned many things 
about sentence building, capitalization, and punctuation. 
Practical lessons in spelling and reading were also given, 
for the children always read after they had finished. Many 
times the little stories were written for seat work. Below 
are given a very few of those done. 


Stories 


THE BrONZED GRACKLE 


The bronzed grackle is smaller than the robin. He makes his nest 
mostly of mud. He is mostly black. He has a little purple on his 
neck. I think he is a pretty bird. A robin is prettier than he. He 
spreads his tail when he sings. His song is not as pretty as a robin’s 
song. He isa pretty, pretty bird. 

Dorotay Lawson 


Tue REpD-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
red-winged blackbird is black and red and yellow. He hes 
and red at the top of his wings. He lives in the marsh. He 
coat. His wife wears a brown coat. He builds a home 
He has a brown wife. His mate wears a brown 


coat. He says “‘pree-ee.” He is pretty. He sings pretty. He 
is pretty all over. His wings are pretty. His whole self is pretty. 
I think he is pretty; maybe you do not think so. He likes to swing. 
He likes to swing high. He likes to swing low. He likes to swing 
every way. He likes to swing up and down. He likes to swing to 
and fro. He has a wife. He builds a house. He has baby birds. 
He has a nice mate. 
JouN STEVENS 


THE RosBINn 


The robin has blue eggs. The robin is very pretty. He has red 
on his breast. His back is brown all over. The blue-jay has not red 
on his breast like the robin has. The birds are not just the same. 
The robin takes up sticks. He weaves them in and out and then he 
lays his eggs. 

VERONA HARMAN 


THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


The red-headed woodpecker is smaller than a flicker. He is larger 
than a downy ora hairy. The red-headed woodpecker drums for his 
mate. He stores nuts for the winter. He stores chestnuts and 
acorns. 

CHARLOTTE OSBERG 


THe Downy WooDPECKER 


The downy woodpecker has a black and white back. He has a little 
red on his head. He has a very stiff tail. He has sharp claws. He 
has a very sharp bill to get insects. He bores for borers. He listens 
for them. He eats many bad insects. He is a friend of the fruit 
trees. If you hang a piece of meat out for him that will help him very 
much in winter. 

EDWARD AMES 


THE BLUE-JAY- 


The blue-jay is about the size of a bronzed grackle. 
white. When he is angry he says “Thief,” ‘Thief.’ When he is 
happy he says “Eat a little.” He has a crest. He cracks nuts. 
He stores food for winter. He chases the birds. Heisa fighter. He 
chases the squirrels. He chases the sparrows. He is the policeman. 
Hecan fly. Hecanhop. Hecansing. Hecan fly very fast. He can 
fly very slow. 


He is blue and 
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Five Little Pennies 
Atice E. ALLEN 


Vil 


Marjory Comes to School 


The Five Little Pennies live in a small house, called The Penny 
Bank. Marjory Brook lives in a big beautiful home, not far away, 
called Overbrook. The children are becoming great friends, in spite 
of Mr. Penny’s strange unwillingness that his children shall go to 
Overbrook. Marjory has never been well and is selfish and spoiled. 
She is carried away by a show-company, who don’t know that she 
is the wealthy Brook child, and so send her home when she becomes 
too weak to dance. The hardships of her life during this time and 
being so much with the little Pennies are helping her to be less selfish. 
She loves Melissa Maud Penny and wants to be just like her. 

Washington’s Birthday came on Friday. Saturday, Miss 
Doris and Aunt Melissa and Melissa Maud, herself, made 
a whole new gown for Melissa Maud. It was made of 
some soft dark-blue stuff which Miss Doris had found 
in the wonderful chest in the attic. It was just as much like 
one in the big fashion book as possible. 

Monday, Melissa Maud wore the new gown and a lovely 
new red ribbon on her hair. She was so fond of pretty 
things. é 

“And the very best thing about it all is,” she whispered 
to Miss Doris, just after school had begun, “‘it is something 
you made out of something Mother wore once!” Melissa 
Maud’s face was like a sunbeam. 

Just then the outside door of the room opened quietly. 
There, pale, but bright-eyed and eager—her maid just 
back of her — stood Marjory. 

“Daddy says I may try coming to school, Miss Doris,” 
she said. “Isn’t that lovely? And oh, please, may I sit 
with Melissa Maud?” 

Miss Doris smiled and nodded. She smiled all the time 
Marjory’s maid told her just what Miss Marjory could-and 
couldn’t do. She said, “Yes,” and “Thank you,” and 
was very sweet about it all. And when the maid had gone, 
coming back once to tell Miss Marjory to be very careful 
not to take any cold, Miss Doris put her arm around 
Marjory and brought her to Melissa Maud’s seat and told her 
how very, very glad she was that Father had let her try 
coming to school. 

Melissa Maud was so excited that she couldn’t get any 
more lessons that morning and forgot the ones she thought 
she had learned. She failed so helplessly in everything and 
was so distressed over each failure, that Miss Doris only 
said, “Never mind, Lissy dear, you’ll do better to-morrow,” 
and wondered for the hundredth time what she could do 
to help the poor child along. 

Marjory proved a surprise to everyone, even Miss Doris. 
After the first strangeness wore off, and she began to under- 
stand just what she was expected to do — and that she was 
expected to do it for herself——she had almost perfect 
lessons. 

“But I’ve had it before,” she would say in smiling wonder 
at the wonder of the others. “You see, Daddy told me 
all about it.” 

She was so far ahead of all Miss Doris’s little classes, 
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that Miss Doris thought best to make a visit to Overbrook 
House and tell Mr. Brook all about it. But Mr. Brook 
only smiled. 

“T’m not sending her to school for what the books will 
teach her,” he said, “but for what she’ll learn from being 
with you, Miss Dean, and that wonderful child, Meliss: 
Maud.” 

“Melissa Maud is wonderful,” said Miss Doris. “If onl, 
they could be together for awhile, your Marjory would be 
happier and stronger in every way.” 

“T know,” said Mr. Brook, “but Melissa Maud’s father 
won’t allow her to come here even for a short visit.” 

“Why not let Marjory go there?” said Miss Doris. 

“She would have to take care of herself,” said Mr. 
Brook, “and do without so many comforts. I” — 

“Just what she needs,” said little Miss Doris pluckily. 
“You just try it and see!” 

Se it happened that one day, not long after Miss Doris’s 
visit to Overbrook, when Melissa Maud begged Marjory 
to come and make her a visit over Saturday and Sunday, 
and when Marjory begged her Father to be allowed to go — 
just this once — he said she might. 

Friday evening, with her maid, Marjory arrived at the 
Penny Bank. Melissa Maud met them with a very sober 
face. 

“T’m so sorry,” she said, “and it doesn’t sound real 
polite. But we've only just beds enough to hold you, 
Marjory. The front room is so cold this time of year, 
Aunt Melissa says no one can sleep there.” 

“I’m not to stay,” said the maid quickly, and Marjory 
looked as much surprised as Melissa Maud. “Mr. Brook 
says Miss Marjory must just do for herself —I’m sure | 
don’t know how she’ll manage it.” 

“Oh, I'll help her,” cried Melissa Maud. And as the 
maid set down Marjory’s suit-case and went down the steps, 
Melissa Maud caught Marjory around her waist and danced 
up and down the hall with her. “We'll have the best time, 
ever!” she cried breathlessly. “Aunt Melissa is goiny 
to take Trixy in with her and you and I will sleep to- 
gether.” 

It was almost the best time Marjory had ever had 
Going to bed together in che bit of a room, with Melissa 
Maud to help with buttons and to comb out her hair, was 
fun. Getting up next morning, scrubbing in cold water, 
and eating breakfast with a tableful of hungry happy little 
folks was fun, too. 

“I’m going to get up early and eat breakfast with 
Daddy,” Marjory cried. “Why, it tastes ever so much 
better when you don’t eat all alone.” 

After breakfast, everybody was so busy, Marjory had to 
find something to do. So she wiped dishes while Melissa 
Maud washed them. The dishes done, she helped Aunt 
Melissa make cookies. She worked so hard that she was 
hungry all over again at dinner-time — dinner came at 
noon in the Penny Bank, she found. In the afternoon, 
she and Melissa Maud and all the little Pennies went out 
into the meadow and slid down hill on the crust. 

When she came in, late in the afternoon, Father though: 
for a minute she was Melissa Maud. 
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“You do look like her,” cried Bob, “when your cheeks 
are so red and your eyes get shiny.” 

Whatever was the reason Father wouldn’t let the little 
Pennies go to Overbrook, Melissa Maud decided, once for 
all, it wasn’t because he didn’t like Marjory. From that 
very first night, when he had carried her in his arms to 
Overbrook, he had seemed almost to love her. And 
Marjory thought Melissa Maud’s Father was almost as 
nice as Daddy. She wanted to do something for him, 
like bringing slippers or pushing up his chair to the fire, 
or something. So, he told her she might bring him his 
paper. And when she did, he took her up in his arms and 
kissed her gently and said she was a dear little girl and must 
come as often as she could. 

Marjory went home Sunday night. And when she came 
to school Monday morning, she was all alone. 

“T want to be as much like Melissa Maud as I can,” she 
said wistfully to Miss Doris. “And she does everything 
for herself and almost everything for everybody else. 
Don’t you just love her, Miss Doris?” 

“No one can help loving Melissa Maud,” said Miss Doris. 

“I wish I could do something for her,” cried Marjory 
in a sudden little burst of confidence. “I’ve thought and 
thought and thought, but seems to me there isn’t one single 
thing Lissy can’t do for herself. Can you think of any- 
thing?” 

A sudden happy thought flashed into Miss Doris’s little 
brown head. 

“Oh yes, dear,” she cried. “If you will only help 
Melissa Maud with her lessons. They are so easy for you 
and so hard for her. And she triessohard. Help her every 
night, Margie!” 

So, as the days grew longer, every evening for awhile, 
Marjory helped Melissa Maud with her lessons. She was 
so glad to think she had found something to do for Melissa 
Maud. And she had the dearest little way of telling things, 
and made things that had been hard, so easy to learn and 
remember, that Melissa Maud soon began to have good 
lessons every day. In return for the lessons, Melissa Maud 
taught Marjory to cook and bake and sew a little and do 
all sorts of useful things — the kind of which Melissa Maud’s 
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life had always been full to overflowing. And Marjory, 
always busy and happy now, with a bit of life at the Penny 
Bank almost every day, didn’t seem like the same Marjory 
girl at all. Her eyes were bright and danced at you almost 
as Melissa Maud’s did. 

One day, Miss Doris was at Overbrook for a little visit 
with Marjory. Marjory’s maid brought out one of the 
little girl’s new spring dresses to show Miss Doris. It was 
so dainty and pretty — white with blue violets scattered 
over it and a black velvet sash. Miss Doris had one of her 
happy thoughts. 

“You wouldn’t care, would you, Margie,” she said, “if I 
should make one for Lissy like it? There’s some rosebud 
stuff in the old chest which would be lovely.” 

“Oh, I’d love it,” cried Marjory, as pleased as even 
Melissa herself would have been. “I'd like Lissy always 
to have things just like mine. And there’s plenty more 
velvet and I'll make the bows — that’s one thing I can 
make better than Lissy.” 

The warm days came early that year. One lovely 
Saturday, which it seemed March must have borrowed 
from April, Marjory and Melissa Maud and Miss Doris 
went for a long walk. Both little girls wore their new 
gowns. It was hard to tell which one was happier. Miss 
Doris thought it was a pity to let so much happiness go by. 
So, just outside the Penny Bank, she took their picture 
standing together. 

The picture was so good that Melissa Maud sent it in a 
long letter to John. She told him how Miss Doris had made 
the gown and taken the picture, and how she was the love- 
liest thing in the world anyhow, and how he just must come 
before the summer vacation, so that they could have one 
more good time all together before Miss Doris went home. 

John Penny wrote Melissa Maud a long letter and told 
her how much he wanted to come, but how he was afraid 
he couldn’t. And he wrote another to Miss Doris. It was 
even longer than Melissa Maud’s. When Miss Doris 
had finished reading it, she took her picture of Melissa 
Maud.and Marjory, standing side by side, and looked 
at it a long, long time. 

“How strange!” she said to herself. 
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St. Patrick 


ANN BROWNING 
()™ upon a time, there was a little boy named 


Patrick. His other name was Succat, which means 

“strong in war.” He lived near Glasgow, Scot- 

land, in the year 400. His father, a well-to-do 
man, sent Patrick to school. After school hours, Patrick 
liked to wander along the seashore and talk to the fisher- 
men. His father thought that he was wasting his time, 
but his mother knew that he had serious thoughts for a 
boy of his age. 

One day he hurried home crying out that a strange 
ship was bearing down upon the village. Soon after a wild 
horde of Celts conquered the town. Many were taken 
prisoners. Among these were Patrick and his two sisters. 
The ship returned to Ireland. 

Here the boy, who was now sixteen, was sold as a slave. 
His master lived in the north of Ireland at Antrim. Patrick 
had to tend the sheep. The rain and cold were hard to 
bear, but soon he became inured to this life. As he 
looked after the flock he thought often of God, the Shepherd 
of men. One Christmas Eve, as he gazed into the starry 
heavens, he heard voices singing, as they had to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem: “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men.” He was greatly 
troubled for, in this heathen land, he knew that there was 
not peace, but a sword. The people followed the religion 
of the Druids; they offered human sacrifice. Patrick was 
zealous to help them, but what could a slave do? Uncon- 
sciously he learned the language and customs of the 
people and this helped him in the years to come. 

At last Patrick succeeded in escaping from the island. 
He was twenty-three years old. He returned to Scotland. 
Of course his family were glad to see him, but he was not 
willing to stay with them. He said: “I hear the voice of 
the Irish people crying to me across the water, ‘We entreat 
thee, holy youth, to come and henceforth walk amongst 
us.’’ 

In a short time he went to France and entered the church. 
He became a priest. He never lost the idea of returning 
to Ireland, but he knew that he needed preparation to fit 
him for this mission. He did not hurry, for he knew God 
had eternity in which to accomplish his ends. He went 
to Rome; he was received kindly by the Pope. 

One night, when Patrick was a middle-aged man, he 
had a dream. An angel held a scroll before him bearing 
the words, “The voice of the Irish people.” The next day 
Patrick begged the Pope to send him to Ireland. The 
Pope granted his request. At last Patrick started on his 
great work. 

He did not succeed in landing on the eastern coast of 
Ireland. He sailed to the north. He began to preach 
near the place of his boyhood’s captivity. He was not 
satisfied here, because he reached only a few people. He 
heard King Leoghaire and the Druids were going to celebrate 
the King’s birthday at Tara. Patrick went to this place 
at Easter time. He found the hillsides dotted by great 
piles of wood. At a certain hour all were to be lighted 
in honor of the monarch. The religious rite of human 
sacrifice would follow. Patrick did not wait for the ap- 
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= time, but started a fire. He was seized, and 
rought before King Leoghaire. As brave as Stephen 
of old, Patrick stood up and addressed the King, Druid 
priests, and the people. He spoke of the cruelty of human 
sacrifice; he then told them the story of the Christ-Child, 
and made them see that God desired love in the world. 
The women were the first to be touched. The Druid 
priests were angry; but the King, although he was not 
converted, ordered that Patrick be protected. He gave 
him the castle of Trim for his work. From here Patrick 
made journeys over the island. He was often in danger 
from the Druid priests, but he never allowed fear to stop 
his great work. Finally, the Druids were driven from 
Ireland. 

Many stories have been told about Patrick. He is said 
to have driven all of the demons and serpents into the 
sea. One demon was harder to conquer than the others 
Patrick placed a large chest near the sea. The chest had 
an inviting bed in it. That night the dreaded demon 
crawled in to sleep. Patrick slammed the lid down and 
rolled the chest into the sea. Even to-day, when ther 
is a storm, mothers tell their children the waves are mad 
by the demon trying to get out of his chest. 

Patrick used the shamrock to illustrate one of his ser 
mons; to-day it is the emblem of Ireland. On the anni- 
versary of his death, March 17, we all wear the shamrock 
He lived to be an old man, and was beloved by all the 
Irish people. After his death his name was added to the 
calendar of Saints. He was the Moses of Ireland. He led 
the people from the darkness of ignorance into the light o/ 
the knowledge of God. 





The Silver-smith Fairies 
Susan M. KANE 


After the light had faded, 
And I was safely in bed, 

I heard the wind loudly blowing, 
And the patter of feet o’erhead. 


Fairies must have been passing, 
Who work at the silver trade, 

For the world was held this morning, 
With a beautiful clasp they’d made. 


Trees were banded with silver; 
The grass was like silver fringe; 
The gate — the one that was broken, 
Now swung on a silver hinge. 


Buds, on the branches clinging, 
Were bound with circlets of white, 
And all were set with rare jewels. 
Which made a most dazzling sight. 


Bright and brighter the sun rose, 
And the fairies’ work, my dears, 

Was changed from silver and jewels 

To long strings of dripping tears. 
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March Posters 


JoHANNA Hoitm 
(All rights reserved) 


r “HE winds are associated with the month of March 
and the language lessons are based more or less 
on this subject. The above poster is an illustra- 
tration of a poem appropriate for this month, “The 

Song of the Wind.” 

Booklets to illustrate this song were very effective. In 
the grades where children can write, the couplets can be 
written under the illustrations. For each figure an extra 
figure can be made by some one in the class, to be mounted 
on the poster. 

The poem can be illustrated in this manner: 

Decorate the cover of the booklet with any conventional] 
design and write the name of the poem on it. 

On the first page write the first stanza as follows: 

I am a giant strong and bold, 
Such jokes I play on young and old; 


But I work hard from sun to sun 
And one must have a little fun. 


On the second page mount the picture of the boy chasing 
his hat with this couplet written at bottom of the page: 
Sometimes I chance a boy to meet, 
I b’ow his hat across the street. 


The boy flying his kite is mounted on the third page, 
and written underneath is the verse: 


Then toss his kite up in the sky, 


Mount the clothesline with the woman hanging up 
clothes on the fourth page with the words: 


And help his mamma’s clothes to dry. 


The girl with the pin wheel is mounted on the fifth page 
with a boy holding a flag if desired. (The same boy hold- 
ing the fish-pole can be used for this purpose.) This 
couplet is written underneath: 


The flags I wave, the pin wheels turn, 
The blacksmith’s fire I help to burn. 


On the next page mount the boy holding the umbrella 
and underneath write the couplet: 


Then when it rains I frisk-about. 
And turn umbrellas inside out. 
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On the seventh page mount the windmill with the couplet: 


I make the miller’s wheel go rround, 
By which the corn and oats are gound. 


The next page can be colored with a blue background 
to represent the sea and several boats mounted in place; 
or the little boy with his toy paper boat can be used. This 
illustrates the last stanza of the poem, which is: 


And then I go far out at sea 

Where many boats still wait for me; 
And when the evening sky is red 

I take the fishermen home to bed. 


The above will cover about two weeks’ occupation 
periods. The story of ‘The Wind and the Sun” was told 
next and illustrated. This can also be mounted in the 
booklet. 

Cut out and mount a large tree as illustrated in the 
first poster with a man with overcoat and cap on and 
hands in his pockets and the sun smiling behind the wind 
clouds. On the next page mount a tree with the smiling 
sun in the rear and the man, with overcoat and cap re- 
moved, sitting under the tree. 

The second poster is a direct contrast to that of the 
first. The attitude of the children in their play, of the 
man under the tree, and also the effect on the trees and 
the clothes emphasize the difference in the conditions 
caused by the wind and the sun. 

This month, Nature, after lying dormant so long, begins to 
assert herself. The children begin to observe the changes 
in everything about them. The two great powers men- 
tioned above are very influential in aiding Nature in her 
work. The children must be taught this. The fact 
stated means nothing to them, but with the aid of illus- 
trations as given here, it creates an interest which impresses 
these facts upon their growing minds. 


Japanese Poster 


This poster is mounted on black and the Japanese figures 
are cut out of red paper and markings sketched in with 
white, and if elaboration is desired, with gilt paint. These 
figures may also be painted or colored with colored crayons. 

The lanterns are painted with water colors or crayons, 
and the birds are cut out of white paper. 

This makes a very effective border for decoration. 

(See illustration on next page) 














March Spelling Booklet 


Mary B. Gruss 
(Book rights reserved) 


The March cover of booklet illustrated is made of gray 
construction paper, 8” x 43”. 

Fold this paper in the middle, adjust the compass at 
2”. Place it so a small portion of the circle will fall be- 
yond the fold. (See Fig. A.) Use the same center and 
draw a circle with radius of 1}”’. 

With a hard, sharp pencil make a very light sketch of 
the pussy-willow buds on the cover paper. Avoid erasing. 
Go over the penciled lines with crayons or with water-colors. 
Use either the natural colors or tones of gray and black. 
(See Fig. C.) 

Place a marginal space of same color and width at the 
edge of the back of the book-cover. 

The pages are made of white unruled paper. They are 
sewed to the cover with long stitches. The endsare brought 
to the back and tied in a hard knot. 





C: FRONT OF BOOKLET 


COVER 
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A Ten-cent-store Number 
Chart 


LENA. RANSON 


UR ten-cent-store number chart has for its founda- 
tion the lower half of a window shade. This | 
inverted and into the edge of the wooden slat, 
inserted two screw rings for supports. Two elbow 

hooks screwed into the strip above the front blackboard 
receive the chart while in use. 

Arranged upon this foundation are eight or ten small 
articles purchased at the ten-cent-store, for from one to 
four cents each. (Our outline for the first period of six 
weeks includes the combinations and separations of num- 
bers only to four.) These articles are such as the pupil 
is interested in at the opening of school, lead pencil, slate 
pencil, note-book, rubber eraser, pen, staff, etc. Any arti- 
cle such as a child might purchase and that is small and of 
light weight, may be used. These are fastened securely 
to the foundation with strong thread, and beneath each is 
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arranged a piece of tag board, bearing the price. This 
tag board, about 6” x 2” in size, is slipped through two 
2” slits cut in the foundation. This is for convenience in 
changing prices as we take up new numbers. New articles 
of a higher price take the place of some already used as we 
proceed. A change of articles may serve to hold attention, 
as a use of Christmas toys at the approach of that season, 
a flag or toy gun in February, a Jack-o’-lantern near Hallow- 
e’en, bow and arrow, canoe, etc., near Thanksgiving time. 

On the very first day of school we use this chart in learn- 
ing to count; we count the articles upon it. Next we use 
it in learning the names of the first four digits. The 
child looking at the chart says, “A pencil costs two cents.” 
“A note-book costs four cents,” etc. The next use is 
in getting an understanding of the meaning of “more 
than” and “less than.” The child says, “A note-book 
costs more than an eraser,” or “A slate pencil costs less 
than a lead pencil.” Or he may name all the articles 
that cost more, or that cost less, than an article named by 
the teacher. 

But the real purpose of this chart is to teach the combina- 
tions and separations of the numbers. Each child is sup- 
plied with four pennies, or cents, as we now learn to call 
them, which he keeps in his desk. Most of the children 
will bring these from home. A small purse may be made of 
tough paper by the pupil and this kept in a box in his 
desk with other small belongings. 

When we are studying the combinations of 4, each child 
takes his four pennies in his hand. Then the child called 
upon rises and says, “I shall buy an eraser for three cents” 
(placing three cents on the counter, his desk), “and a 
stick of candy for 1 cent” (laying down the one cent). 
He continues — ‘They cost me four cents, because three 
‘and one are four.” When the pupil standing lays down 
his money, every child in the elass does the same, each 
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playing that his own desk is the counter. After some 
drill in this he learns to make the chalk say 3 + 1 = 4, and 
this he reproduces with his number builders. 

When we are to take up the separations of a number 
(we will say four), each child again takes his 4 pennies in 
his hand and the one called upon rises and says, “I shall 
buy a lead pencil for 2 cents” (laying the money on the 
counter, each child, doing the same). He then continues, 
“T have 2 cents left, because 4 less 2 leaves 2. 

Each time we are ready to take up a new number the 
child adds one cent to his purse and a new article labeled 
with the price represented by that number is added to the 
chart or takes the place of one removed. 

When the combinations and separations to and includ- 
ing those of ten, have been thoroughly learned the child 
may exchange five of his pennies for a nickel. (A circle of 
cardboard marked 5 or V will serve the purpose.) With his 
money thus he may review all combinations from those 
of five, up. He thus learns to reason in groups and to 
think somewhat abstractly. The other pennies may be 
exchanged for another nickel and another review taken. 
These may be exchanged for a dime and the drill con- 
tinued. 

Adding pennies, one at a time, to his dime, he may take 
up thé numbers 11, 12, etc. By this time his analysis 
may be given orally as follows: 

“T have 12 cents. 

I shall buy a doll for 5 cents, and a pencil for 3 cents. 

They will cost me 8 cents, because 5 and 3 are 8. 

I shall have 4 cents left — because 12 less 8 leaves 4.” 

By the last month the child may be required to write 
his analysis, following a copy on the board. 

This method used with my pupils last spring brought 
splendid results from a few children who had had consider- 
able difficulty with their combinations and separations. 
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Puss in Boots 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 
(Book righis reserved) 

VER and ever so long ago there lived a poor miller — 
so poor indeed that when he came to die, he had 
nothing to leave to his three sons but his mill, 
his donkey and his cat. 

That was an estate that was very easily divided — the 
eldest son took the mill,the second son, the donkey, and the 
youngest son took the cat. Naturally he felt that he had 
quite the worst of the bargain, and as he sat brooding over 
his troubles, he said to himself, “My brothers can easily 
make a living, but it will not be long before I shall die of 
hunger.” The cat was sitting in the window near him and 
when he heard his master desponding he said, “‘C ear master 
that is not at all necessary; only give me a bag and a pair 
of boots and you shall soon see that you have not so bad 
a bargain as you think.” The cat’s master had but little 
faith in all this, but, nevertheless, he thought it would do no 
harm to try, so he got the boots and the bag and gave them 
to Puss. And just as soon as the cat had drawn on the 
boots and shouldered the bag he set off for a rabbit’s warren 
he knew of that was well stocked with fine, plump rabbits. 
Arranging a clever bait in his bag, he soon succeeded in 
catching a fat rabbit, and he immediately went with it to 
the palace of the king of that neighborhood and asked to 
see the king. When he was ushered into the king’s pres- 
ence, Puss bowed very low and said, “Your Majesty, I 
bring you a rabbit from the warren of my master, the 
Marquis of Carabas.” The king thanked the cat most 
graciously and begged him to carry his compliments and 
thanks to his master. Not long after Puss again presented 
himself at the Palace, this time bearing two plump par- 
tridges as gifts, and for a month, or more, after that Puss 
carried all sorts of fine game to the king, each time pre- 
senting it in the name of the Marquis of Carabas. 
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PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


One day, when Puss had brought the~king game as usual, 
he heard that the king and his beautiful daughter were about 
to set off for a drive along the river bank, and hurrying 
to his master, Puss persuaded him to go in bathing in that 
very river! 

The cat’s master was bathing as the king drove by, and 
Puss rushed out to his coach calling out, “Help! help! save 
my master! the Marquis of Carabas is drowning!” Of 
course the King recognized Puss, and at once sent an 
attendant to the assistance of the Marquis. Then Puss 
went up to the king and told him that the Marquis had had 
all his clothes stolen by some wicked robbers as he bathed, 
and the king at once sent one of his servants to the palace 
for a suitable outfit for the good Marquis, and when he was 
dressed and presented himself before the king to pay his 
respects, he looked so very handsome in the fine raiment 
that the king was much pleased with him —as for the 
beautiful princess she fell quite in love with the good-looking 
stranger at first sight! 

The king invited the Marquis to get into the coach and 
drive with them. Puss was thoroughly delighted and im- 
mediately conceived a clever scheme. Running-ahead to a 
meadow where many mowers were at work, he frightened 
them into saying that all that land belonged to the Marquis 
of Carabas. When a little later the king approached the 
field and asked to whom it belonged, the mowers answered 
as they had been instructed to. Turning to the young man 
the king said, “Indeed, Marquis, you have a fine estate 
here.” , 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Marquis, “it gives me a good 
yearly income.” 

Again running ahead of the coach Puss came to some 
reapers, and he threatened them with a horrible death if they 
refused to say that the cornfields did not belong to the 
Marquis of Carabas. Just a little later the king and his 
company drove up, and upon being asked to whom the 
fields belonged, the reapers replied, “To the Marquis of 
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Carabas, please Your Majesty.” “Well, well,’ said the Second Son And I, being next in age, must have the 


king to the Marquis, “your estates are vast, sir.” 

Puss continued to run ahead of the coach and frighten all 
the laborers he met into saying the land upon which they 
worked belonged to the Marquis of Carabas, and the king’s 
wonder grew and grew, and he thought the Marquis a very 
grand personage indeed. At last Puss came to the end of 
the land and to the palace of an ogre — who, indeed, owned 
all the land over which the king had journeyed. Puss sent 
in word that he wished to pay his respects to so great a 
ruler, and a little later he was ushered into the ogre’s 

resence. 

After Puss had complimented the ogre very extravagantly 
he said, “‘I have heard that you have the power of turning 
yourself into all sorts of animals. At will you can become 
a lion, an elephant, or a camel. Is this indeed true?” 
“O yes,” replied the ogre. “Well,” replied Puss, “that 
I can scarcely believe.” ‘Very well,” said the ogre I shall 
become a lion at once.”’ And so he did, and Puss, you may 
be sure, was most dreadfully frightened. But when the 
ogre had resumed his natural shape, he pretended to de- 
preciate thé ogre’s power and said, “That is all very well, 
but I can not believe that you can make yourself into 
things smaller than you are—say a rat or a mouse. That 
would be impossible!” “Impossible?” said the ogre; “we 
shall see,” and he at once assumed the form of a mouse and 
ran scampering about the floor. Puss, before you could 
count to three, pounced upon that mouse, and with one 
shake put an end to that wicked ogre! Then he took 
possession of the castle. 

In time, of course, the king too came to the end of the land 
and to the great castle. It was so splendid a sight that he 
wished to examine it closer, and as he was speaking to the 
attendants, Puss ran out to meet them crying, “ Welcome! 
welcome to the castle of the Marquis of Carabas!” “Why,” 
said the king in great surprise, “does this indeed belong 
to you Marquis? Never have I seen so magnificent a 
castle! May we not see the inside?” The Marquis 
graciously invited the king to make the castle his own, and 


second choice —I will take the donkey. 

Youngest Son (sighing) ‘That leaves me the cat! 

Brothers (laughing and going off) Yes, that leaves you 
the cat! 

Youngest Son Alas, it seems a hard world! By putting 
their inheritance together my brothers can at least make a 
living, but what am I todo? After I have eaten the cat —if 
I can ever bring myself to do it — I shall soon die of hunger. 
(Buries his face in his hands.) J 

Puss (jumping down from window and standing before 
the young man) No need of that, good master — but 
get me a pair of boots, that the brambles may not hurt me, 
and a bag, and you shall soon see that you are not as badly 
off as you now think. 

Youngest Son Bah! I haven’t much faith in such a 
promise — but I have noticed that you were most clever 
at catching mice. Only yesterday I remember to have seen 
you hide in the meal barrel, and the foolish mice thought 
nothing about. After all, it cannot hurt to try. But wait 
here. (Goes out and returns with boots and bag.) Here 
you are. Now try your luck. 

Puss (putting on boots and throwing bag over his shoulder) 
I have a good plan already. You will not regret your 
trust. I shall go first of all to a rabbit warren I know of, 
that is well stocked with fine plump rabbits. Don’t lose 
courage! (Goes off.) 

Youngest Son Already I feel a new hope — at least no 
harm is done, and one cannot starve on rabbit. I shall 
lie down in this pleasant shade and take a nap! (He lies 
down and is soon fast asleep.) 


Scene II— A Month Later 
(Youngest Son again at the Mill. Puss enters.) 


Youngest Son How now? You back again? I thought 
you had run away. It has been a good month since you 
left me, and in that time my brothers have made me work 
most cruelly for a bit of bread and a place to sleep. 


sual, they were all ushered “in by Puss — who was as happy as Puss Your troubles will soon be over, but first I must 
out happy could be. tell you of my adventures. First of all, I went to the warren 
ying In a great banquet hall he had had a feast prepared, and of which I told you, and made a bait of bran in my bag. 
that after their long ride they were all glad to refresh themselves In less than no time I had a fine young rabbit! This I 
at that splendid board. Puss proposed a toast to the took to the king with the compliments of the Marquis of 
and Marquis of Carabas and the beautiful princess. The Carabas (laughing). That hereafter is your name, sir. 
ave Marquis begged the king to give him his daughter’s hand Well, the king thanked me graciously enough and pre- 
Of in marriage, and the king was so delighted with the magni- sented you his compliments. I next succeeded in catching 
— ficent castle and the excellent young Marquis that he was two plump partridges — they went the same way, and for 
uss only too glad to have him as his son-in-law. That very several weeks I carried the king much game — from the 
had same day the Marquis and the lovely princess were married, Marquis of Carabas. Already you are known as a famous 
ied, and Puss, who had brought it all about, was the happiest sportsman. But now comes the interesting part. To-day 
lace of all those who attended the wedding. I learned that the king and his daughter are to drive by the 
was So they all lived together most happily ever after, and river and I have a capital plan. 
his Puss was made a great lord and never after caught mice Marquis The princess, you say, will accompany her 
ent except for sport. father? Is she as beautiful as report has it? 
the Puss Quite —evenlovelier. If you but take my advice 
ing ao ale your fortune is made. Only go to the river to bathe this 
Dramatization afternoon, and leave the rest to me. 
ind Marquis It will do no harm to try and I may get sight 
um ’ CHARACTERS : of the princess. I will do whatever you say. 
Ae a —— a — Puss Let us be off then, there is no time to waste. (They 
ui SS ee i 
the Attendants to the King Attendants to the Ogre SceNE III — By the river 
red (King approaches in coach. Puss runs excitedly to meet 
lan ACT I them.) 
ate Puss Help —help—help! My master, the Marquis 
we ScENE I— The Mill of Carabas, is drowning! Save him, save him! 
(The youngest son sits on a barrel outside the mill. Puss is _ King Indeed, it is the same Puss that has brought me 
—_ perched on window-sill. Enter the two brothers.) such excellent game from his master, who is now in grave 
ey : danger it seems. (Turning to body guards.) Hasten, and 
= Eldest Brother And now that the funeral is over we lend your assistance to the good Marquis. (Guard goes off. 
his must settle dear father’s estate. That, indeed, will not Puss approaches coach, bowing.) How happened all this? 
take long, for father, though the best of men, was not a Puss Your Majesty, my master was bathing and some 
of rich one, and he left but this mill, his donkey, and the robbers, attracted by his rich apparel which he had left 





cat. Being the eldest, I, of course, will take the mill. 


beneath a tree, seized his clothes and made off with them, 
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and although I called, “Stop, thief!” with all my might 
they were too quick for me. My good master, in his 
haste to assist me, stumbled and fell into the water. I 
was beside myself when I heard the rumble of your coach 
wheels. But what will my master put on to pay his re- 
spects and give his thanks to youin? besides, without 
clothes, I fear a chill for him. 

Princess That is soon remedied. We are but a short 
distance from the castle. Do you, sir father, send some 
one post haste for one of your outfits. 

King Always thoughtful of the comfort of others — 
dear daughter! (Yo attendant) Return: to the castle 
in haste, and have one of my gentlemen of the wardrobe 
select a suitable outfit for the Marquis of Carabas. 

Attendant (bowing) Yes, Your Majesty. (Goes off.) 

Puss I shall now go to my master’s assistance, as he 
could not, of course, dress himself. Has he your gracious 
permission to present himself in person to render you proper 
thanks for your timely rescue? 

King I shall be very glad to make the acquaintance of 
so famous a sportsman — but no thanks are necessary. 
We will await your return. (Puss bows and goes off.) 


ScENE III — The Same. Some time later 


(Marquis approaches coach, richly gowned, and accom- 
panied by Puss.) 

King (aside) The Marquis of Carabas is indeed a 
handsome man. 

Princess (aside) In truth I never saw a nobler counte- 
nance. 

Marquis (bowing low) But for your Gracious Majesty’s 
kindness I could not thank you in person — first you save 
my life, then my pride — those wicked scamps made off 
with my clothing. Permit me to express my deep gratitude 
and humble thanks. 

King You owe me no thanks, we were right glad to 
come to your assistance in rescuing you from a watery 
grave —and you may thank my daughter, the princess, 
for the suit, for her thoughtfulness suggested it. 

Marquis Ah! it is to be seen that the princess is as kind 
as she is beautiful. 

King But let us resume our ride. 
not join us? 

Marquis (entering coach) With much pleasure! 


ACT II 
SceNE I—A Meadow 
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Marquis, will you 
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Reapers No more wretched fate could overtake us. 
We agree. This field belongs to the Marquis of Carabas. 


Scene III 
(King and party approach meadow.) 


King What a fine meadow. (Calling out to Mowers) 
My good men, to whom does this meadow belong? 

Mowers The Marquis of Carabas, Your Majesty. 

King Marquis, you have indeed a fine estate. 

_ Marquis Yes, Your Majesty, it yields me a fairly good 
income. 

King We will drive on — we seem to be approaching 
a fine cornfield. I will ask these reapers to whom it be- 
longs. (Calling.) Good men, to whom does this field 
belong? 

Reapers The Marquis of Carabas, Sire. 

King Well, well, I am indeed pleased to find you so well 
off, my dear Marquis. Every turn finds new wealth for 
you. This is a pleasant drive. We will continue. I 
would see at closer sight yonder stately castle. 


ACT III 
ScENE J] — The Ogre’s Palace 
(Attendants at entrance. Enter Puss.) 


Puss (bowing) Throughout the length and breadth 
of this land I have heard of the greatness of your master, 
the Ogre. Pray carry him word that a humble traveler 
would do him honor. 

Attendant My master is not much given to seeing 
strangers, but I will learn his will in this matter. (He goes 
off and soon returns.) You may enter. I will conduct you 
to the throne room. 


(They go into the throne room and Puss kneels before the 
Ogre.) ° 


Puss O mighty Ogre! I have heard most wonderful 
things of you. Is it indeed true that you can turn yourself 
into monsters of such size as the elephant and the lion? 
It seems rather impossible. 

Ogre You doubt my power? I shall prove it to you by 
becoming a lion at once. (Changes shape and Puss runs 
to farthest corner of room in terror.) 


~ 
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Puss (to Mowers) If you do not say this meadow belongs 
to the Marquis of Carabas, I will have you all put to 
death. 

Mowers (laughing) How now, Puss, you are a bold 
fellow. 

Puss But I am in earnest, and my master is mighty 
enough to make the threat no idle one. Besides, I shall 
hide behind yonder hedge, and see that you do as I bid. 

Mowers We agree; this field belongs to the Marquis 


of Carabas. 
Puss See that you do not forget. (He goes off.) 


Scene II — A Cornfield 
(Puss approaches some reapers in the field.) 


Puss My good fellows, to whom does this field belong? 

Reapers To our master, the ogre. No doubt you have 
heard of him. It is that same one who has the power cf 
changing himself into any animal at will. A cruel master 
indeed! 

Puss That is most remarkable, but my master is 
greater still. He can turn other people into any animal 
he wishes at will. Now unless you say to any who ask 
that this field belongs to the Marquis of Carabas I shall 
see that you are all turned into the animals you most 
despise. 
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Ogre (resuming own shape) Ha, ha!I frightened you well, 
did I not? 

Puss You did, indeed, Sir. But tell me, can you take 
the shapes of animals smaller than yourself, such as a rat 
or a mouse? That seems still more wonderful and impossi- 
ble than the other. 

Ogre Just as easy exactly. Look, and you shall see the 
tiniest of mice before you can count to three. 

Puss (pouncing upon the Mouse) Yes, I shall see a 
mouse and before you can count to three there will be no 
Ogre. Now to make ready for my dear master, for they 
are sure to be attracted by this beautiful palace. I must 
hasten and have a feast prepared, and the servants swear 
him allegiance! (Puss goes off.) 





ScENE II — The Ogre’s Palace 
(King and his party arrive) 


King What a magnificent castle! I would see the 
interior, too. Can it not be arranged I wonder? 

Puss (running out of the castle) Welcome, welcome, 
Your Highness, to the palace of the Marquis of Carabas. 

King What, Marquis, all this yours, too? You are a 
sly one and never say a word. -Indeed, I never saw a 
handsomer palace — nor a more modest young man. I 
am most anxious to go within. 

Puss Follow me, Your Majesty. 


I delight in displaying 
my dear master’s treasures. 
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Marquis (assisting Princess) I hope the palace pleases 
your gracious self. 


Scene III — The Banquet Room 


Puss I have reserved this room for your last inspection 
After your long ride you must all feel some pangs of hunge: 
The feast is prepared. 

King (as all seat themselves at table) This is indeed a 
pleasure. Every room, from gallery to kitchen, is perfect. 
But so excellent a young man deserves all the good things 
life can bestow. Good Marquis, you have everything to 
make you completely happy. 

Marquis Ah, Sire, I lack one thing —a mistress for 
my lonely home. I loved your daughter at first sight. 
Make me, in truth, wholly happy and give me her hand in 
marriage! 

King I would be only too proud to welcome such a 
son-in-law. But the Princess may have something to say. 

Princess Indeed, Your Majesty, nothing could make me 
happier. I, too, felt love at first sight. 

King Then why delay the marriage? This shall be « 
wedding feast, and you shall be married this day. 

Puss A health —a health to the lovely Princess and the 
Marquis of Carabas! (All stand.) 

Marquis And I propose a health to good Puss who has 
brought this all about. Hereafter he shall be my chici 
lord in waiting, and all he wishes shall be his. 

All Long live Puss! Long live good Puss in Boots! 








A Pussy Willow Day 


Atice E. ALLEN 


Just for fun, some afternoon; let the little folks have a 
Pussy Willow Day. Trim the room with all the alders 
and first signs of spring that can be found. Let the children 
be Pussies — they may trim themselves with real pussy 
willows, or may wear all the gray furry things they can 
find. They begin things by giving in concert the 


INTRODUCTION 


You surely know us little folks, 
So roguish and so arch, 

We are the Pussy Willows — 
Pet catkins of the March! 


Twelve Pussies, each wearing a silver letter, then give 
the 


ACROSTIC 
Plucky little catkin, 


Under furry hood, 
Smiling at the warm wind, 


Smiling at the storm wind, 
Yours with wishes good. 


Well you know our message, 
In the spring’s glad dawn, 
Little High Hole’s drumming, 
Love and life are coming, 
Over is the waiting — 
Winter’s past and gone! 


All sing any breezy March Wind, Spring, or Pussy 
Willow song; then different ones may give different recita- 
tions — suitable bits about Pussies, etc. After this, the 
teacher, or one of the “Pussies,” may tell a pretty Fairy 
Story about the coming of the first alders, or Pussy Willows, 
which the others may play. One or two more spring songs 
may be given. Any number of Pussies may give a game 
of cat’s cradle, with colored cords, all making changes to- 
gether. Close with a jolly little game of “Kitty, kitty 
corner.” 
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Underground Folks 
Atice E. ALLEN 


For the first part of the play, while the Underground 
Folks are just stirring, waking, etc., a good effect is ob- 
tained by using on the piano Mendelssohn’s “Song of 
Spring,” played softly and slowly. Afterward, as the 
“folks” become wideawake and move gaily about, music 
may change to Rubenstein’s “Melodyin F.” During recita- 
tions, the melodies should be continued softly. If songs 
are sung, of course their accompaniments take the place 
of the Spring Song. 

After a talk with the children about what is going on 
underground, and reading to them the poem, “The Laughing 
Chorus,” let them play their parts much as they please. 
There are Pussy Willows, Buds, Flowers, Grass Blades, 
Bulbs, Seeds, Roots, etc. Pussies wear furs; Buds small 
green caps; Grass Blades may carry green spears; the 
Bulbs will be most effective with bits of Dutch costuming, 
etc. In one corner is a Spring Milliner in her shop, with 
bonnets made of paper which represent the early flowers, 
such as crocus, daffodil, hyacinth, tulip, violet, etc. 

In another corner is the Spring Dressmaker, with gay 
ribbons, bows, and effective bits of dress. Arrange room 
artistically — Buds, Seeds, and all are sound asleep in 
pretty attitudes. From an adjoining room—the door 
should be ajar so that sound may be plainly heard — comes 
the sound of winds wailing and shrieking as they do in 
March. Children in this room are not seen, but imitate 
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sound as well as they can. Some of the Underground 
Folks partially awake, listen, then fall asleep again, all 
but the Pussies, who shiver, but begin to sway in time 
to the winds. 

They may give some appropriate little song, if desired. 
As the winds grow quieter — unseen children imitate them 
softly —the rain begins to patter down. (Children in 
outside room tap regularly against the wall.) At this 
sound, Roots, Bulbs, Seeds, etc., begin to stir. One 
Flower wakes up, but soon drops off to sleep again. From 
the room outside, Sunbeams give gay little song. Then 
Grass Blades begin to reach upward and all the Under- 
ground Folks are gay and smiling. The signs of life be- 
come more and more noticeable. Finally the Grass Blades 
give a few lines of “Here I come springing, springing every- 
where.” Then Buds sing softly a little Spring song (they 
may recite if more desirable). Flowers awake, talk to- 
gether, and run away, some to the dressmaker’s for gowns, 
some to the milliner’s for bonnets. When all is at its 
height of action Underground, suddenly trilling sweetly 
and shrilly from the outside room, comes the Robin’s Song — 
may imitate his call, or be any Song of the Robin. Directly 
after, while all the Underground Folks stand in an ecstasy 
of expectation, the round rosy face of March — his hair 
wind-blown, a kite in his hand — looks from the open door. 
By song or recitation, he summons the Underground Folks 
to the March. They form in line, making a gay proces- 
sion. Led by March, the Robin, Sunbeams, Raindrops, 
the four Winds, they give any gay march with song of 
spring. 





Song of Content 


Auice E. ALLEN 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 



































































































CuHorus 


Oh, winds that blow, North, south, east, west, 


_~ 






*All sights reserved. 
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A Story Picture 


NUMBER LESSONS 


BE CAs << SL Sn et a = 
we ee . - 


Arithmetic for Second Grade 7%” ins mer w 
ee 3)936 7)175 6)204 5)675 : 
March 4)188 3)195 6)264 7)364 


First WEEK 

















3)912 4)1624 3)921 7)3528 
Combinations making 15: Friday 
6 7 3X5+4= 4X44+7= 
9 4 4X7—3= 3X6+6= 
ia ad 6X5+8= 5X7+6= 
3X64+7= 4xX7+6= 
’ ’ ’ ’ 5 nt 7 — 2 = 5 x 5 oe 3 = 
Tables 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, to 7. 
Teach 5 X 7 28 +7 = 4X7+7= 4x4+9= 7% 2-8 
Monday SECOND WEEK 
800 600 700 Combinations making 15. 
—436 —327 —455 —323 
— _ a eae Monday 
7 nickels + 3 cents = ——- ——. 
804 703 605 405 6 dimes + 4 cents = ——- ——. 
—326 —425 —309 —107 3 nickels + 1 dime = ——- ——. 
—— — — aa 5 nickels — 4 cents = ——- ——. 
3 dimes + 2 nickels = ——- ——. 
Tuesday 25 cents + 1 dime = ——- ——. 
635 736 327 434 7 nickels + 8 cents = ——- —— 
x4 «5 x5 x6 6 nickels — 8 cents = ——- —— 
Tuesday 
; of 28 = 5 of 21 = 765 955 $8.09 $7.15 
3 of 28 = 2 of 21 = —348 —379 —4.67 —3.58 
+ of 30 = + of 35 = e 
5 of 30 = 3 Of 35 = $9.65 $8.54 $945 $749 
—4.87 —3.68 —326 —265 
W ednesday eae naillioeene 
1 bu. = pks. 1 gal. = qts. 
5 bu. = pks. 7 gal. = qts. Wednesday 
7 bu. = pks. 5 gal. = qts. 7 X $4.35 = 5 X $.36 = 
6 bu. = pks. 6 gal. = qts. 24 X 6 cents = 5 X 67 marbles = 
4 bu. = pks. 3 gal. = qts. 5 X $7.63 = 343 X 2 pt. = 
3 bu. = pks. 4 gal. = ats. 4X $.75 = 
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Thursday FourtH WERK 
; 5X 7+6= 7X 4+6= a : ; 
1 of 2543 = 1 of 18 +9 = Combinations making 16: 
{ ; of 30—2 = ,of16+5= Monday 
4x 7—6= +of 35+9 = 456 483 786 586 
1 of 21 +8 = | of 3045 = sa ca - at 
3X 5—6= 5X 648= 
$3.45 $8.34 $7.68 $8.76 
) Friday x8 x4 x4 «5 
saa po otdel en Tuesday 
} 7)357 7)294 6)324 5)360 $8.64 $7.63 $5.36 $8.73 
x5 x4 x4 x5 
3)912 3)915 3)621 3)318 $9.36 $8.04 786 $8.76 
—4.79 —363 —438 —4.59 
4)816 5)630 7)147 4)268 
‘aie v6 ” Wednesday 
At 30 cts. a lb., what will 8 lbs. of coffee cost? 
Turrp WEEK What will I pay for 4 books at 60 cts. each? 
A farmer had 90 sheep. He sold 60. How many had 
Combinations making 16: he left? 
Thursday 
8 9 4X8+6= 4 of 30 = 
8 7 7X5—6= 8 of 30 = 
7 r 3X7+8= of 28 = 
6X3+7= of 28 = 
2x8 3x8 4x8 5X 8 4X8+4= of 32 = 
3X8+6= of 32 = 
: Monday Frid 
“ How many feet have 7 cows? a 
A girl wrote 50 words. She misspelled 5. How many a “— oa — 
‘ did she spell correctly? mg end _ 
What will be the cost of 3 lbs. of coffee at 40 cts. a Ib.? art 
a $864 745 $843 $7.64 
8 Tuesday x3 x3 x5 x5 
456 348 748 758 pe ii . Ty 
x5 x4 x3 x5 
3)258 4)296 5)290 6)312 
7 of 24 = + of 28 = + of 40 = 
+ of 24 = + of 28 = + of 40 
Wednesday 
8)256 8)336 8)184 8)360 
45 324 543 504 
x8 x8 x8 xs 
Thursday 
7 nickels = 40cts. = 
4gallons = 32 qts. = 
8 yds. = 24pks. = 
24 ft. = 30 cts. = 
32 pks. = 28 qts. = 
Friday 
4X8+3= 3X7+6= 
4X7—6= 4xX8—7= 
5X8+9= 3X64+7= 
3X4+8= 4X8—4= 
5X7—6= 3X8+12= 
84+6+2= 4X5+40 = 
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NATURE 
The Frog 


Rutu O. DYER 


" HAT is that queer noise?” said the children 
in Miss Sexton’s class. ‘‘Hear it! It sounds 


like a great rolling noise.”’ 
“Come with me,” said Miss Sexton, “and I will 
show you.” 

So she led the flock of third grade children down to a 
pond at the back of the school-house. As they came nearer 
and nearer they noticed that the noise grew louder and 
louder, and when they were on the bank of the pond it 
was so noisy that they had to talk very much louder than 
usual to be heard. 

But when they began talking and tramping about the 
frogs ceased their singing, for it was the music of the frog’s 
concert they had heard. 

Then one very large frog stepped up on the bank and 
seemed very anxious to open a conversation. He blinked 
his eyes and nodded his head as if to say, “I have just 
waked up.” 

Miss Sexton suggested that they all sit on the long bench 
by the pond and hear the frog’s story. 

“But,” said little Thomas Page, who was the proverbial 
doubter of the class, “‘we can’t understand frog talk.” 

“But,” said Miss Sexton, “I will tell you what they say 
in your own language and then there will be no misunder- 
standings.” 

“See this large frog who is blinking so roguishly! He is 
the one who would like to do the talking. Listen to his 
story.” 


Tue Froc’s Story 


You must excuse me for blinking, for I have been in 
the dark all winter and my eyes are not used to the sun- 
shine. I have a winter home and a summer home, you 
know. My winter home is under the water in the thick 
warm mud, while my summer home is out on the edge 
of the pond in the cool, green grass. 

I knew it was time to leave my winter home, because the 
water was warmer and the soft spring breezes were blow- 
ing. Then I heard the soft patter of the spring rain in the 
pond and I knew that meant the grass was getting green 
and the snow was all gone. 

1 was not always a frog. I was once more like a fish. 

One fall my father and mother went under the water 
to live in their winter home and when spring came and they 
had received a message that their summer home was ready 
for them, out they came just as I did a few days ago, but 
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LESSONS 


before my mother came from the water she laid a number 
of dark, round eggs included in a thin, gluey case. Thes: 
eggs were attached to some stems and leaves of submerge: 
water plants. After about a month I came from one oi! 
those little eggs and any number of little brothers and 
sisters came from the others. We were not frogs then, 
but tadpoles. The first thing I did was to swim about in 
search of food. I had a pair of small horny jaws with 
which I ate soft bugs and worms I found in the wate: 
I liked the tender little roots and leaves that grew on the 
water plants, too. 

On my upper jaw, I had a row of very fine teeth, but | 
did not’have any teeth on my lower jaw. My mouth was 
very large, indeed, and ran more than half way round m 
head. 

I know now that I was a funny looking creature, but 
then I thought my large head and long, flat tail were very 
beautiful. The best thing of all was that I felt fine and 
well, but this happy condition did not last long. I soon 
began to cut my hind legs and you know, of course, how 
Baby frets when he is cutting teeth; well, I felt very much 


as he does. But soon the swollen knobs cut through and 
then I cut my fore legs. I found that I also possessed 
a tongue. 


One morning I noticed that my hind legs had grown very 
much longer than my fore legs and I was surprised to se« 
that my tail was getting smaller and smaller. It kept 
this up until it disappeared entirely. 

Did you ask if I dropped it in the bottom of the pond? 
No, indeed, that tail had a better purpose in life than lying 
at the bottom of a pond. It went to make some of my) 
internal organs which I did not need as a tadpole, but which 
I do need as a frog. 

Put your hands on your chest and draw your breath in. 
This is very simple, is it not? A tadpole’s breathing is not 
quite so simple. 

On each side of a tadpole’s head is a small raised place. 
This is made up of very thin horny plates. They are called 
gills. The water passes through these gills and as it passes 
through the air is separated from it and in this way the 
little tadpole gets all the air he needs. But before we 
become frogs we part with these gills and have a pair of 
lungs instead. 

Now when I had my four legs and had gradually seen 
my tail disappear and had parted with my gills and had 
all the necessary internal organs, I: was a full grown frog. 
I could not live in the water, so moved my house to a bank. 

Watch me breathe! I do not do it as you do, for I have 
no ribs. I swallow all the air I want. 

When I am sitting in the sun, winking and blinking, you 
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think I am swallowing my dinner, which I have waited to 
chew, but this is not so, I am breathing. I breathe 
through my skin too, and unless my skin is moist I 
cannot breathe well. So if you take me into your school- 
room please keep the earth moist in which I am to live. 

My. skin absorbs moisture and I store it up in an internal 
reservoir. That is the reason I like to come out after a 
rain because then I can play in the mud puddles just as 
happy children do. 

If you pick me up and frighten me, I will squirt water 
on you. This water is not poisonous so you need not be 
afraid. I have no poison sacs and no weapons. I have 
a queer tongue, too. See me catch that fly which has been 
buzzing around for the last five minutes. 

My tongue is fastened at the front end of my mouth, 
and the back part, which is free, hangs down my throat. 

Made backwards, dia you say? Well, I find this much 
more useful than I would find one like yours. 

My tongue is covered with a thick gluey secretion, and 
when I fling it out and touch the fly he cannot get away, 
because he sticks fast. I like to sit in the sunshine and 
play I am asleep. 

I keep one eye open a little so I can see any insect that 
chances to pass, and then out goes my long tongue and down 
goes the fly or insect. 

See these large cheek pouches. 
make my music. ; 

Some frogs have drum-like throat plates, but I like 
my cheek pouches best. 

What was that silly question you asked? Why don’t 
I have pretty colors all over my back as the birds 
do? 

Why, my child, if I did, I would not live long. I would 
be too easily seen by geese and small boys. 

These long ridges down my back keep me from being 
seen, for they look like stems laying in regular rows. My 
green coat looks like the leaves; my silver vest like the 
glimmer of the water, and my brown feet are very much 
like the moist earth in color. So you see my dress protects 
me and I am not likely to be seen when I care to hide. 

I do not always wear the same suit. When I outgrow my 
skin and it gets very tight for me, I pull it off over my head 
and rolling it into a little round ball, I eat it. 

Does it taste good, did youask? Well, I’ve never thought 
about that. I do not eat it for the taste. I eat it because 
I am afraid to leave it lying around. A goose might see it 
and then she would know just where to find me, so I swal- 
low it, and then I know that she will not have a sign-post 
to tell her the way to a good dinner. 

Now that was a very impertinent question you asked. 


It is with these that I 
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Don’t you know it is never wise to inquire about a person’s 
age? 

I shall not tell you how old Iam, but I will tell you that 
it takes five years for a frog to get his full growth from the 
time he is hatched from the egg. 

Well, I must be going. I hope to see youagain. And the 
big old frog gave a dive from the bank which landed him 
in the pond. 


Stories and books which may be used in connection with the 
nature study lesson on the frog 


The Mouse and the Frog — Zsop’s Fables. 

Quack Frog — sop’s Fables. 

Fish or Frogs — Cat Tails and Other Tales. 

The Story of Tad and Polly — Cat Tails and Other Tales. 

The Boy and The Frog — sop’s Fables. 

The Frog and His Mother — Scudder. 

The Frog and Ox — Asop’s Fables. 

Frogs Asking for a King — sop’s Fables. 

Hares and Frogs — 4sop’s Fables. 

Hippity Hop — Little Folks Land — Bingham. 

The Wonderful Eggs — Little Folks Land — Bingham. 

The First School Year — Anna B. Thomas. 

Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors — Kelley. 

Mr. Elephant and Mr. Frog — Firelight Stories — 
Bailey. 

Froggy’s Adventure—A Kindergarten Story Book— 
Jane L. Hoxie. 


Poems which may be used in connection with the nature 
study lesson on the frog 


Twenty Froggies Went to School — Longman’s “Ship” 
Literary Readers. 

A Lesson of Mercy — Alice Carey. 

The Hop-Toad—The Rhyming Ring — Garnett. 

The Well-Meaning Frog — Rhymes and Jingles — Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 

Two Little Froggies— Rhymes and Jingles — Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 

The Frog Who Would A-Wooing Go— Rhymes and 
Jingles — Mary Mapes Dodge. 

The Polliwog— The First School Y ear— Anna B. Thomas. 

The Frog’s Good-bye — Nature in Verse — Lovejoy. 


Songs which may be used in connection with the nature study 
lesson on the frog 
Mr. Frog — Small Songs for Small Singers — Neidlinger. 
A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go— The Most Popular 
Mother Goose Songs — Bullard. 






































































































































































































































Outdoor Rhythms, Games and 


Dances 
Nina B. LAMKIN 
(Director of Training School, for Physical Directors and Play- 
grounds Worker, Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, Mo. Author of “Play — 
Its Value and Fifty Games.” Published by Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 40 cents.) 

VEN though we have been playing out-of-doors 
the larger part of our winter playtimes, there isa 
new feeling that comes over us with the advent 
of the springtime. A feeling that we must go out 

and meet the spring and make the most of its beauties 
and its inspiration takes full possession of us. 

About the first thing that we do—even though the 
ground is soft and damp — is to put on our rubbers and go 
out into the nearest excuse for a woods and hunt for the 
first flowers. 

We often have trailing trips to the woods. We send 
some of the larger boys and girls with a leader, about 
twenty minutes ahead of the rest of us. 

They make a trail with corn, or paper torn very fine. 
They hide at the end of the trail and we follow and find them. 
Then we hunt flowers or study the trees, or count and name 
the birds we see on our way back. 

We often gather material for several lessons on these 
trips. 

Once at least during the early spring we invite the parents 
and the older brothers and sisters to go with us and take 
our suppers and end with a camp fire and stories in the 
early evening around the camp fire. 


SUGGESTIVE BREATHING WoRK 

1 Breathing March winds whistling through the trees. 
Inhale a deep breath and imitate the wind. 

2 Keeping a feather in the air Run with head back 
and blow short breaths, keeping an imaginary feather from 
falling to the ground. 

3 Making ocean waves 
basin. 


By blowing the water in a large 


RHYTHMS FOR THE SPRINGTIME 

1 Flying Kites Running forward, watching the kite, 
guiding.its course and letting out the string. 

2 Bounding Balls A big arm swing outward and up- 
ward, bounding ball on ground and catching it. Use first 
the right arm and then the left. The same movement, 
walking forward slowly and watching the ball. 
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3 Riding the Bicycle Hands in position in front, as 
though grasping the handle-bars, running in place with 
lifting the knee high and pointing toe to the ground. The 
same movement, traveling forward with short quick steps. 

4 Jumping the Creek We like to choose partners for 
this and see if we can move exactly with our partners. 
We join inside hands with partners and walk forward 
until we come to our “creek.” This is sometimes just 
across the sidewalk, sometimes a tape stretched shows us 
the place, oftentimes indoors a chalk-mark tells us. We 
jump’ from one or both feet, whichever way we have de- 
cided upon, and we try to do it exactly with our partners, 
landing with knees bent and on the balls of our feet. 
We lower our heels, march forward around the circle and 
jump the creek again. 

5 Jumping the Rope This makes a splendid combina- 
tion exercise. Swing the arms in a large circle, as though 
swinging the rope and jump each time that the rope comes 
down. Travel forward with the same exercises, jumping 
and landing on one foot instead of both. 

6 Rolling Hoops We use this as a rhythm — running 
forward and striking hoop with hand — about every four 
steps. Later we bring hoops, wind them in bright colors 
and roll them on the green. 


DANCES 
Dutch Dance 
(Polka time or March time) 

March around the circle with partners. Halt! Face 
partners — one partner standing with her back to the 
center of the circle, the other one facing the center. 

1 Stamp! Stamp! Clap three times. Repeat. 

Join left hands, right hands on hips, walk around partner 
once (six counts), setting the heel first, or the wooden shoe 
walk. As we set the heel, the body bends back slightly, 
which gives us the Dutch walk. Stamp three times on 
7 and 8. 

Kepeat stamps, clasp and join right hands and walk 
around partner once. 

2 Face partner. Hands on hips. 

Sct left heel sideward — 1. 

Return to place — 2. 

Set right heel sideward — 3. 

Return to place — 4. 

Kepeat. 

Join left hands and wooden shoe walk around partner 
once. Repeat the figure and join right hands and walk 
around partner once, stamping three times on 7 and 8. 
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3 Hands on partner’s shoulders. Inside partner sets 
left heel sideward — outside partner sets right heel side- 
ward — 1. 

Return to place — 2. 

Two glide steps in that direction — 3 and 4. 

Repeat with opposite foot. 

Repeat both. 

Join left hands and the wooden shoe walk around partner 
once — stamping on 7 and 8. 

Repeat the figure and join right hands and walk around 
partner once — stamping three times on 7 and 8. 

We costumed the Dutch Dance with little Dutch caps 
made of tissue paper (red) and white aprons and kerchiefs. 


Gresshopper’s Dance 
(Waltz time) 


‘The grasshoppers were costumed in light green cambric 
sui‘s. Long trousers, coats very short in front, long pointed 
coat-tails, which were wired to set out. 

Round green caps with big, round black paper eyes pasted 
on and antenne on either side made of black bonnet wire. 

Formation —a circle. Facing left. 

i Hands on hips with elbows well back to represent 
the wings. 

Four leaps forward on both feet, four slow running steps 
in place. (8 waltz measures.) 

Repeat. 

Face opposite direction and repeat the figure. 

2 ‘ Face outward around the circle. Four leaps forward 
on left foot, then on right, and repeat. Move wings (elbows) 
forward and back and blink eyes — 5 to 8. 

Face center and repeat the figure. 

3 Face left in the circle. 

Four long leaps forward, first on left foot, then on right, 
and repeat. Pass hand in front of face as though stroking, 
shake head, move wings forward and back — 5 to 8. 

Repeat figure. 

4 Face outward and leave the field with the long leap 
on one or both feet. 





Grasshopper’s Dance 


Dance of the March Winds 
(March time) 


A big circle formation. Standing next to partners. 

1 Join hands and turning a quarter turn to the left, run 
8 short steps forward around the circle. 

Let go of hands, but still keeping arms raised shoulder 
high, run four short steps around yourself in a tiny circle. 
Hands on hips and stamp four times. Repeat the figure, 
Starting to the right. 

2 Join hands in a big circle and facing the center, glide 
eight short steps to the left. Let go of hands, still keeping 
arms raised sideward; glide four short steps around self 
in a tiny circle. Face center and clap four times. 

3 Face outward and run eight short steps forward with 
arms raised shoulder high. Join both hands with partner 
and run around partner in eight short steps. 

4 Break the circle—run in any direction eight short 
(Continued on next page) 
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““You are doing a great 
work in encouraging 
sanitary conditions and 
hygienic habits among 
the school children. 





In this work you de- 
serve the co-operation 
of every friend of educa- 


tion and of childhood.” 
(Lucy V. Redick, Johnstown, Pa.) 


‘THis hearty praise for our “Good 
Teeth —Good Health” campaign 
may well give occasion for saying that 
a “great work”’ is being done by thou- 
sands of teachers all over the country. 





We have indeed welcomed “the co-opera- 
tion of every friend of education and 
childhood,” and the hearty response in 
| word and deed fortifies us in maintaining 
this responsible “Good Teeth — Good 
Health” campaign. 


If you have not yet found opportunity 
to co-operate with us we shall be glad to 
have you feel that the free trial tubes of 
pleasant tasting Ribbon Dental Cream, 
and the Pledge Cards as reminders to 
your pupils, are at your disposal for the 
asking. 


_—— a tt CC 


Please use the coupon below in sending 

for the free trial tubes and pledge cards. 

Or you may use the coupon in any other 

educational journal in which this ad- 
| vertisement appears. 


| COLGATE & CO. 











Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 








199 Fulton Street, New York 
Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 


Number of Scholars ............/ Average Age 
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steps around self in four tiny steps — then snatch a partner 
quickly — join inside hands and run forward in the circle 
by twos and off the field. 


GAMES 


Catching the Birds 

The players stand or sit in a circle. 
in the middle of the circle. 
bird. 

The leader tells a story of going through the forest in the 
early spring and of seeing these different kinds of birds. 
Whenever the name of a bird represented by any of the 
players is mentioned, that player must raise his arms quickly 
and lower them again. Whenever the owl is mentioned — 
there is no owl in the circle — every player folds arms back 
of him and sits perfectly still until another bird is mentioned. 

The catcher endeavors to catch the hand of any player 
who moves at the wrong time, and any player so caught 
exchanges places with the catcher and must continue the 


story. 


The catcher stands 
Each player is named for some 


| 
The Rabbit’s Nest 

All the players form circles or nests of three or four, 
with one player in the middle of each circle. Two players 
are left out — one is the rabbit, the other is the farmer’s 
dog. 

The farmer’s dog sees the rabbit and thinks it would 
be great fun to chase it out of the orchard. This poor 
rabbit has no nest of his own, so he takes shelter in some 
one of the nests near him, and when he enters a nest the 
rabbit who is there must seek shelter elsewhere. Each 
rabbit must leave his nest when another rabbit enters it. 

The dog chases until he has caught some rabbit. As soon 
as he has caught one they both seek shelter in nests, and 
whoever they drive out becomes the next rabbit and dog. 
After a rabbit is caught all the rabbits change places with 


another player in their circle, so that a new rabbit may 
have the run each time. 
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Deer Foot 

These players can be reindeer, elk, red-deer, fallow-deer 
or mule-deer. To-day let us be the deer about which we 
can tell the best story. 

Our forest may be the gymnasium, it may be the schoo 
yard, it may be the narrow street, or it may be the “really 
woods.” 

Our forest trees may be the chalk marks on the gymna- 
sium floor or pieces of paper held down with sticks on the 
playground or in the street; or trees in the “really woods.” 

There is one less tree than deers. The extra deer stands 
in the middle of the “forest.” All the deer follow one 
chosen as the leader, and run or skip lightly around the 
“forest.” 

Suddenly the deer in the center calls “ Deerfoot” — and 
all run lightly, each seeking a tree for safety. The deer in 
the middle is after a tree too. We hope he is swift enough 
to get one. 

The deer failing to find a tree is named the “snail,” and 
must stand in the middle of the forest as they proceed with 
the game again. 


Crow’s Race 

All players form in a straight line. Grasp just above 
ankles and on Go! run a very short distance and return, 
keeping hold above ankles all the time. 


Hopping Race or One-Legged Race 
All players in a straight line and on Go! they hop on one 
foot to a given goal. 


The Fox Chase 

Four farmers are in their home in the country enjoying 
a quiet evening. 

They hear a sound outside, they watch and listen and 
decide that the foxes are near the cabin. They wait until 
they are very close, then give chase — and catch as many 
as they can before the foxes have reached their home in 
the forest. All caught become farmers and help to 
catch the rest. 


























Sewing Card — The Old Woman Who Lived in a She 
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Teach the Children 
Bird Form and Color 


Drewnisons 


| Crepe Design 
i No. 10 


i m 6> Illustrates eighty birds, fourteen 
| 
} 





i different species, in the beautiful 
colors of Nature and in relative 

sizes. 
i For school-room study or home busy 
| work, let the little folks make their 
a oown birds. 
iif Cutting out, pasting and even stuff- 
‘in «ing are simple processes that are 
) Hi absorbing and_ instructive. 


mH Length of Crepe, 10 feet. 
Width of Crepe, 20 inches. 
Price per fold, 15 cents. 
At your Dealers’. 


Dennison 


oManufact uting 


Company 


THE TAG MAKERS 


Boston 
26 Franklin St. 


New York 
15 John St. - 


New York 
oth Ave, & 2th St. 


Philadelphia 
1007 Chestnut St. 








Chicago 
62 East Randolph St. 


St. Louis 
905 Loeust St. 






London 
Berlin Buenos Aires 
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To Meet the Demand of To-day, Get 


PLAY 


ITS VALUE AND 


FIFTY GAMES 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 


Director of Training School for Physical Directors and Playground 
Workers, Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, Mo. 











Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


The purpose of this book is to bring the teacher nearer to 
the boys and girls, that she may better understand, appreciate, 
intepret, and direct them. Many of the games are original ones 
which have been tried and found worthy; others are not new 
but the author wishes the teacher to put new atmosphere 
around them and new life into them through knowing their 
vital points and thereby realizing the unlimited value that can 
come from well-directed spot, combined with the right amount 
of free play. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE T.C.U. WILL PAY YOU 


$50.00 a month for SICKNESS 
$50.00 a month for ACCIDENT 
$50.00 a month for QUARANTINE 
$1000.00 for accidental DEATH 


NUMEROUS OTHER BENEFITS 


Special policy with larger benefits issued if desired. 

Since this is for school men and women, it costs only 4ic @ day for 
this complete protection. ($2.00 to enroll and three $5.00 payments 
due in February, May, and N ber.) End d by prominent educators 
from Ocean to Ocean. : 

Write for particulars today—while you are thinking about it. 




















TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


DEPT. P LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Please send full particulars regarding your income and 
savings protection Policy for teachers. My name and 
address are given below: 
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The Teacher’s Treasure Box 


for March 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in the 


primary grades. 


THE SPRING 


Glad Spring is here. 

The grass is growing green. 

The birds have come to see us again. 
They are singing in the trees. 

The rain will make the flowers grow. 
What flowers have you seen? 

What birds have you seen? 


A SFRING SONG 


Old Mother Earth woke up from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare; 
The winter was over, the spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 
“Alas!” she sighed, with great dismay, 
“Oh, where shall I get my clothes? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker no one knows.” 


“T’ll make you a dress,” said the springing grass, 

Just looking above the ground, 

“ A dress of green of the loveliest sheen, 
To cover you all around.” 

“And we,” said the dandelions gay, 
“Will dot it with yellow bright.” 

“T’ll make it a fringe,” said forget-me-not, 
“Of blue, very soft and light.” 


“We'll embroider the front,’ said the violets, 
“With a lovely purple hue,” 
“ And we,” said the roses, “will make you a crown 
Of red, jeweled over with dew.” 
“And we'll be your gems,” said a voice from the shade, 
Where the ladies’ ear-drops live — 
“Orange is the color for any queen 
And the best we have to give.” 
Old Mother Earth was thankful and glad, 
As she put on her dréss so gay; 
And that is the reason, my little ones, 
She is looking so lovely to-day.” — Selected 


AN INDIAN STORY OF THE ARBUTUS 


An old, old man lived alone in a wigwam in the dark 


the snow that covered the earth. 


It was icy cold and the wind howled among the trees. 
The old man looked about for some pieces of wood to keep 
the fire burning in his wigwam, but he could find none. 
He prayed to the Great Spirit for help. 

Suddenly a beautiful maiden stood at the door of his 
wigwam. Her eyes were like the blue sky. 
were pink as the wild rose. Her hair was raven black and 
it touched the ground as she walked. 

The maiden’s dress was made of grasses and ferns, and 
she wore shining white lilies for moccasins. 
breathed it was like the blowing of the warm south wind; 


it made the wigwam as warm as a summer day. 


“My daughter,” said the old man, “I am glad to see 
Who are you, that you come so daintily dressed? 
Sit here beside me, and tell me of your country. I, in turn, 


will tell you of my brave deeds.” 


The maiden sat down, and the old man said, “I am 
Manito. I am all-powerful. I breathe, and the waters of 


he rivers are frozen fast.” ~* 


“T breathe,” said the maiden, “and the plain is covered 


with beautiful flowers.” 
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His hair and beard were long and white as 


Her cheeks 


When she 
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“T shake my locks and the ground is white with snow,” 
said the old man. 

“I shake my curls,” said the maiden, “and the cloucs 
open, sending down warm rain for the waiting flowers.” 

“When I walk among the trees the leaves fall, the animals 
hide away in their holes, and the birds fly far to the south.” 

“When I walk about,” the maiden said, “the flowers lit 
their heads, the trees put on new leaves, the birds sing, 
and the brook ripples over the stones.” 

So the two talked on until the old man grew sleepy fron 
the warmth of the wigwam. His head dropped on !: 
breast and he slept. 

The maiden waved her hands gently over his hea | 
Little by little he grew smaller. His somber clothi:-¢ 
turned to hairy green leaves. 

Then the Spring maiden, for she it was who had visit: 
old Winter, took dainty pink and white flowers and | 
them among the leaves. 

She breathed on the little blossoms and said, “I gi 
thee my sweetest breath. All who pick thee must do -o 
on bended knee.” 

As the maiden went on her way, the ground behind ws 
covered with arbutus. 

And to this day arbutus must be picked on bended knc-, 
the blossoms are so close to the ground. 


t 


DAFFYDOWNDILLY 


Dafiydowndilly 
Came up in the cold 
Through the brown mold, 
Although the March breezes 
Blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow 
Lay on many a place. 


Daffydowndilly 
Had heard underground 
The sweet rushing sound 
Of the streams, as they broke 
From their white winter chains, 
Of the whistling spring winds 
And the pattering rains. 


“Now then,” thought Daffy, 
Deep down in her heart, 
“Tt’s time I should start.”’ 4 
So she pushed her soft leaves 
Through the hard frozen ground, 
Quite up to the surface, 
And then she looked round. 


There was snow all about her, 
Gray clouds overhead; 
The trees all looked dead. 

Then how do you think 
Poor Daffydown felt, 

When the sun would not shine 
And the ice would not melt? 


“Cold weather!” thought Daffy, 
Still working away. 
“The earth’s hard to-day! 
There’s but a half-inch 
Of my leaves to be seen, 
And two-thirds of that 
Is more yellow than green. 


“TI can’t do much yet; 
But I’ll do what I can. 
It’s well I began! 
For, unless I can manage 
To lift up my head, 
The people will think 
That the Spring herself’s dead.” 
(Continued en page 184) 


—— 
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Do You Tell Stortes? Here is the Best Book on 
the Subject of Story Telling: 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


An important volume which will be of vital inter- 
est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 
text-book in the art and practice of story telling 
for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 
covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. 

It gives a new system of story telling as related 
to child psychology. Through telling stories to 
thousands of children and lecturing to students, 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 
development. This mind appeal of the story and 
how to make it is described in this book. There 
are also adapted stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before 
combined in any story collection. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 
of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 
stories. 

This is one of those necessary books that a teacher keeps within easy reach 
where it is picked up “just naturally” when help is needed on the subject which it 
covers. It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 
thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. — Size, 


54 x 7} inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A new book of delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 
own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states:— 

“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to the heart of childhood. She 
has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 

“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light cf the response of the child 
who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 


In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 
sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 


The book contains thirty-three songs. 
decorative cover design. Size, 94 x 124. 
Price, postpaid, $0.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


nn Bradley yu 


FoR THE 
STORY TELLER 


Bound in boards and cloth with 
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(Continued from page 182) 
So, little by little, 
She brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about; 
And then her bright flowers 
Began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed 
In her spring green and gold. 


O Daffydowndilly, 
So brave and so true, 
I wish all were like you! 
So ready for duty 
In all sorts of weather, 
And loyal to courage 
And duty together. — Miss Warner 


Pussy WILLow 
Pussy Willow wakened from her winter’s nap, 
For the frolic breezes on her door would tap. 


“It is chilly weather, though the sun feels good; 
As I have a toothache, I must wear my hood.” 


Mistress Pussy Willow opened wide her door; 
Never had the sunshine seemed so bright before. 


Never had the brooklet seemed so full of cheer; 


‘“‘Good-morning, Mistress Pussy! welcome to you, dear.” 


Never quest was quainter, Pussy comes to town 
In a hood of silvery gray and a coat of brown. 


While the happy children cry, with laugh and shout, 
“Spring is coming, coming! Pussy Willow’s out!” 
— Selected 


How To MAKE A WHISTLE 


First take a willow bough, 
Smooth and round and dark, 
And cut a little ring 
Just through the outside bark. 


Then tap and rap it gently 
With many a pat and pound, 

To loosen up the bark, 
So it may run around. 


Slip the bark off carefully, 
So that it will not break, 
And cut away the inside part, 
And then a mouth-piece make. 


Now put the bark all nicely back, 
And in a single minute 

Just put it to your lips 
And blow the whistle in it.—Selected 


A SUNBEAM 


If I were a sunbeam 
I know what I would do; 
I’d seek the whitest lilies 
The rainy woodland through; 
Stealing in among them, 
The softest light I’d shed, 
Until each grateful lily 
Raised its drooping head. 


If I were a sunbeam, 

I know where I would go; 
Into the lowliest hovels, 

All drear with want and woe; 


EDUCATION 


Till sad héarts looked upward 
I there would shine and shine; 
Then they would think of heaven, 
Their sweet home and mine. 
— Lucy Larcom 
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MARCH 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in tke sun: 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest: 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 

The ploughboy is whooping — anon - 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over end rone!—Wordsworth 


anon 


THE BROOKLET 


Away on the mountain, tipped with snow, 
Leaping and splashing, tke little brooks go. 
Over the pebbles, leapirg across; 

Leaping and splashing, all through the day 


These little brooklets are making their way. 


Running, running, never stopping, 

Near the little birds, merrily hopping, 

By the brooklet’s mossy brink, 

Only pausing to twitter end drink; 

Pretty birdies, large and small, 

Ever heard the brooklet’s call— Child Carden 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
Warrinc 70 Grow 2FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Little white snowdrop just waking up, iy siiesiontien ateietiniiimemabtiel GPS sm 1 
- s ‘ e up the love-of-co! s nm your pupils. e 
Violet, opr sweet buttercup, means the making “ better citizens; patter m ~ ie spatter fathers and 
i mothers. You owe ourselves othis. An s 
— the flowers that are under the é ay EF a pat FL ag 
snow, — Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Waiting to grow! WRITE US heart ane soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
e and Lineote ag free: 
‘ . Pictures ...-j|%=<jF"j|g&gse Write us and we a | at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
And think what a number of queer Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
little seeds, lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sellt them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
weeds, a Standard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade, The same flag that would 
? cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Are under the leaves and under thesnow Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
s4° ! 7 @nergy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
Waiting to grow! a Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
T ° are not out one penny. 
Think of the roots getting ready to ss ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” =< i 
sprout AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
“f “iad . We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
Reaching their slender brown fingers Colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
about same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
Ds ? - children, and we will send either Washington’ s or Lincoln's picture securely 
Under the ice and the leaves and the ked and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
4 ttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
snow, to send you. &@# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
Waiting to grow ! will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


__ MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., (07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





No seed is so small, or hidden so well, 
That God cannot find it; and soon he 


will tel Short-Story Writing 


His sun where to shine, and his rain COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 
where to Zo, history, Fy % ae ey — you will be pleased when I tell you 
. . . writing of the Short-Story taug just i h 
Making it grow!— Selected by Dr.J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Sag from snccrsbudeve’ fee whan 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
m . Story-writers must be made as well —= sy — ewok pod pm = 
THe WIND as born; they must master thedetails ‘4 @™ a ee oe 
. P of construction if they would turn stateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
T saw you toss the kites on high tele talents to account. tstue pie 289, offer courses in Photo: 
. —_ ay we send you the names of stu- ay riting, ersification a 
And blow the birds about the sky ’ dents and graduates who have suc- Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
And all around I heard you pass, ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
. er . prove is practical. It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harvard, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass — y nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
O wind, a-blowing all day long! checks trom eGiters. colleges. 


r . ; 250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 














I saw the different things you did, 





But always you yourself you hid. A A REE 
[elt you push, 1 heard you call SCHOOL LIBRARY F 

I could not see yourself at all — z _ 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, Has your school a library? 


Have you alibrary in your room? Every school should have one; every room should 
have a small library suited to the grade. 
O you that are so strong and cold, p= me wey + age the ee eae Aga especially suited to your grades. 
O blower, are you young or old? Tell your pupils that, without spending a cent, they can help you to get a library for 
Are you a beast of field and tree, their room or school, then send to us for as many of our Hawthorne Certificates as you will 

. : . > need, one hundred for a ten dollar library, two hundred for a twenty dollar library, etc. 
ju . & os — “y er — The pupils will have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents each. By this plan more 
0 bs nd “ sc abees a , af ong, ! than a million volumes have been placed in school libraries. 

wind, that sings so loud a song 


— Robert Louis Stevenson \EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO 


When School Lets Out 


SOs UVENIR To give your scholars souvenirs at the close of school is a delicate bit of diplomacy « 
s It endears pe ke to — scholars, pleases the parents, and gratifies the school board 

tng members of a school board congratulate — upon their _ yotoment when 

; é they find that they have engaged a teacher who is popular with the community. 


The souvenir No. 12 illustrated herewith 0014 0* 220222 
is an achievement in the artof engraving and 
word * Souve is pee ote in ~ 7.7 The | — —-- 
wor venir” and the symbolic design are | 

d in either silver or gold. A red ribbon FS) O UVENI R 
is furnished with the gold, and a green one = 
with the silver. You may have your choice Memop like the ivy clin 


of either or both assorted. b olden times and oo 

An insert of heavy bond paper provides a ewan * - 
space for names of teacher, school board, —— 
scholars, school, district, township, county, 
and state, which matter is to be furnished 
STYLE 12 when you order. 


If you ents. a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first pa: page. We will copy any photograph 
that you subm Write your name and address on the back of photograph and it will be returned to you uninjured. 
n case you "tio not wish to make use of photos, the panel will show an appropriate phrase neatly engraved. 


Prices, postpaid:— 12 without oa hee .00; additional ones, 6c. each; 12 with photo, $1.15; additional 
ones, 7c. each. Envelopes to match, per dozen. Remittance must accompany order. 


We guarantee satisfaction. That is why we have been doing business with many teachers continuously for fourteen 
years. 


If you desire to see sample of core and two other beautiful souvenirs, send 5c. in stamps. 


Close the school year a Seibert souvenirs cost little, but they help immensely to make the closing 
a source of gratif on Se all concerned, Don’t put it off until too late. Beforehanded. Order 
to-day. All goods sent promptly by mail prepaid. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 18 Canal Dover, Ohio 


O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
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Daily Lesson Plans 
March 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Week 

Monday Conversation lesson suggested by home 
life. 

Tuesday Conversation lesson suggested by the chil- 
dren’s pets. 

Wednesday Guessing game for sentence making. 
I am thinking of something that is red and round. 
Is it a ball? 
No, it is not a ball. 
Is it an apple? 
No, it is not an apple. 
Is it a plum? 
Yes, it is a plum. 

Thirsday Continue guessing game. 

Friday. Picture study of Holmes’ picture, “Can’t 
You Talk?” 

Let pupils describe what they see, using com- 
plete statements. After pupils have told all 
they can about the picture, the teacher may lead 
the pupils to see unobserved points. 


Second Week 
Monday Free story telling by the children. Let 
them make their own selection of stories. 
Tuesday Conversation lesson suggested by toys. 
Wednesday ‘Tell the story of Cinderella to the pupils. 
Thursday Reproduce story of Cinderella. 
Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 

Monday Dramatize story of Cinderella. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Same as above. 

Thursday Begin Cinderella booklet by folding several 
sheets of 9’’ x 12” paper in the middle, making a 
booklet 6” x 9”. Tie with yarn. 

Friday Paper cutting of the fairy. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Paper cuttings of pumpkin, rat, mice and 
lizards. 
Tuesday Paper cuttings of Cinderella and the prince. 
Wednesday Paste cuttings in booklet. 
Thursday Complete Cinderella Booklet. 
Friday Conversation lesson about games. 


PHYSIOLOGY ~ 
First Week 
Monday Cleanliness of face, hands, hair. 
Tuesday Cleanliness of skin, teeth, nails. 
Wednesday Talk on good manners at the table. 
Thursday Wholesome food. Why cooked? 
Friday What are good wholesome things to drink? 


Second Week 
Monday Clothing. Kinds of different seasons. 
Tuesday Cleanliness of clothing. 
Wednesday Uses of sweaters, mufflers, and rubbers. 
Why should they be removed indoors? 
Thursday Begin physiology review. 
Friday Complete review. 


Third Week (History and geography resumed) 
Monday What is mother’s work in the home, on 
Monday? Washing, etc. 
Tuesday Mothers work on Tuesday. Ironing, etc. 
Wednesday Mother’s work on Wednesday. Mend- 
ing, sewing, etc. 
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Thursday What does mother do on Thursday? 
Visiting, etc. 

Friday Mother’s work on Friday. Sweeping, dust- 
ing, scrubbing. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Mother’s work on Saturday. Baking, can- 
ning, preserving. 

Tuesday What does mother do on Sunday? Goes to 
church. 

Wednesday What is father’s work? Need for work. 

Thursday Father’s work. 

Friday Father’s work continued. 


DRAWING 
First Week 

Monday Paint in black a leafless tree, with wind 
blowing the branches. 

Tuesday Paint a landscape in grays. Add tree | ke 
the above to the foreground. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of a windmill. 

Thursday Landscape in paper cutting. Light biue 
paper for sky, dark blue for water, black or 
land and for windmill. 

Friday Moonlight scene in grays. 


Second Week 

Monday Paper cutting of a wooden shoe. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a sailboat. 

Wednesday Paint pussy willows. 

Thursday Landscape. Blue sky and gray field. 
Add a boy flying a kite. 

Friday A leafless tree in black with an oriole’s nest 
hanging from a limb. 


Third Week 

Monday Illustrate gathering sap. Trees with spouts 
and pails. 

Tuesday Landscape. Blue sky, green field, flock 
of birds flying. 

Wednesday With pencil draw telegraph poles and 
wires. 

Thursday Same as above with birds sitting on wires 
and flying through the air. 

Friday Paint a Dutch girl. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Paint in silhouette a squirrel sitting on his 
hind legs eating a nut. 

Tuesday Paint a tulip. 

Wednesday Paint a tulip of another color or colors. 

Thursday Paint a rooster in black. 

Friday Paint a Japanese lantern hanging from a 
wire. 


SEAT WorK 
First Week 

Monday Give each child an envelope containing a 
short cut-up story, also a copy of the story com- 
plete. Match. 

Tuesday Give each child a card containing a ic 
ture with the printed word below. Make word 
with letters in letter boxes. 

Wednesday Give each child a card containing one 
picture with two words descriptive of the picture, 
printed below. Make these words with lett:1. 

Thursday Give each child a card cut in the sh: pe 
of a kite, with the word “kite” written upon 
one side. Make the kite with lentils and w rd 
“kite” with letters. 

Friday Draw a large stick man or skeleton fig ure 
on blackboard. Pupils copy on desk with corn 
or lentils. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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NOTES 
TIMELY PRONUNCIATIONS 


The Educational Department of 
The Century Magazine prints the fol- 
lowing timely information: 


Q. Please give me the correct pro- 
nunciation of the following names that 
keep recurring in the news from Mexico. 

A. The Century Dictionary gives 
the following pronunciations: 


Aguas Calientes  (a’gwiis ki-lé-an’- 
tes) 
Ciudad (thé-6-daitn’ 
(th as in then) 

Chihuahua (ché-wi’ wa) 
El Paso (el pa’ sd) 
Guadalajara (gwa-da-li-na’ra) 
Guanajuato (gwi-ni-H6-i td) 
Michoacan (mé-ch6-akan’) 
(General) Pedro 

Ojeda (6-Ha’ THA) 
San Luis Potosi _—(lé-és’ pd-td-sé’) 
Tamaulipas (ta-mou-lé’piis) 
Tampico (taém-pé’kd) 
Zacatecas (tzi-ka-ta’kas) 


THE BOSTON FROEBEL CLUB 


Under the auspices of the Boston 
Froebel Club, an Extension Committee 
has been organized whose desire it is 
to render aid to mothers, kindergartners, 
and other teachers, where difficulties 
may arise pertaining to educational prob- 
lems; also to render assistance to those 
who are desirous of creating a kinder- 
garten sentiment in communities where 
kindergartens may be desired or needed; 
and when possible, to arrange for single 
lectures or lessons in subjects relating to 
the kindergarten. 

Further information may be obtained 
by applying to a member of the following 
committee: 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, 134 Newbury St., 
Boston; Mrs. A. M. Perry, 18 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston; Mrs. Margaret Stan- 
nard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston; Miss 
Harriet Niel, 319 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton; Miss Mary Shute, 331 Walnut Ave., 
Roxbury; Miss Lillian B. Poor, City 
Building, Mason St., Boston; Mrs. M. R. 
Wolfard (Chairman), 29 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TRAVEL FOR TEACHERS 


Almost every teacher is planning some 
kind of a trip for next summer. Why not 
visit the Rocky Mountains? It is a trip 
everyone should make. The Colorado 
Chautauqua at Boulder issues several 
pieces of literature each year which give 
full information about spending a summer 
at this charming resort. It offers enter- 
tainment, summer school, mountain climb- 
ing, horseback and burro riding, congenial 
companionship, magnificent scenery, pure 
mountain water, ideal summer climate, 
and everything which would tend to make 
the outing one of pleasure and profit. 
This literature will be mailed free to 
those who send their names and addresses 
to the secretary of the Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation, F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colorado. 


DoesY our Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and 
health are almost entirely in your own hands, and that by 
following my simple, hygienic directions in the privacy 
of your own room 


You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates tes health. I have helped 65,000 of the 
most refined, intellectual women of America to regain health and 
good figures; and have taught them how to keep well. Why not 
you? You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day, in 
the privacy of your own room, to no a hygienic 
principles of health prescribed to your particular " 


I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increased t 
weight of as many more. In my work for reduction or building foe 1 
strengthen every vital function so that you are full of life and energy. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
——, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
— one-third of my pupils are sent to me by those who have worked 

ith me. 


I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few minutes and, 
as the women pass, realize with me how many need better figures, better 
health. They could have them, too, with just a little daily effort which is 
easy—not as hard as what they are ‘enduring. 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my 
pils—the medical magazines advertise my work. Someone in your town 
Eacwome. Ack Ask yourfriendsabout my work. lamat my desk daily from8to5, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman's case just as a physician studies it, the only 
difference being that instead of medicine I strengthen and put in place 
weakened organs by exercises for nerves and muscles conteeiing them, 
bringing a = circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify by 
teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 
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Indigestion .Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 
Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 





I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and giving other information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also 
tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figureis just what you wish, youmay 
be able to noe a dear friend—at least you will help me your interest in this great movement 
for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. it down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.45 624 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


ye OA om oe ae er ee Sr Sp TO ee 
a college bred woman. She is a recognized authority upon the onjentific care of the health 
and figure of women. She personally supervises her work. 
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LOOK AHEAD A YEAR 


If you want A | better position in 1915, enroll in one of our courses for teachers. Only 
a small part of your spare time is required. We have trained thousands of teachers 
for higher certificste and we can train you. If you did not get a better school in 1913 

you a} in — it wa _" becgage you “ 

not heed that impulse to study. e voic ol AW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN 
Ambition yet calls to you urging you to improve youame oe gp A waive Yous ase ano 
your spare time. If you remain content just to float along dreaming of a "hORM ; ive re 
ry future, 1915 will overtake you where you od now — unpre- 
pared for Opportunity’s knock. All of our lessons have been peupannd Gy 
educators recognized as experts in their respective lines of ako In on 
Normal or Methods courses we can give you just the instruction you 
need. Let us«xplain our mon-y-back guaranty. The incresse in your 
earning capacity should pay for a course sevcral times over in one year. 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in aeely installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specia lly P prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are desigaed solely for the oue ‘who 
studies by correspondence. We have had fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools—-a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


chapped hands, face or lips. Eczema, chilblains, burns, bruises, cuts, etc., use 
J. L. HOWES’ BALM 


made from the flower of the oil palm from Liberia. No grease, does not soil, and dries as soon 
as applied. One trial proves its efficacy. Large 3 oz. bottle, 25 cents. Sent by Parcel Post. 
For free sample bottle address: 


“HOWES,” 31 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY Room Gi 
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(Continued from page 186) 
Second Week 
Monday Make original designs with colored squares. 
Tuesday Same as above with colored circles. 
Wednesday Same as above using both squares and 
circles. 
Thursday Make designs with parquetry. 
Friday Four sentences on the March wind in script 
and same four sentences cut up. Match. 



















































Third Week 
Monday Begin a housekeeping booklet. Paper cut- 
ii tings of tub, bench, clothes on line, etc. 
i Tuesday Paper cuttings of ironing board, flat irons, 
By stove, etc. 
Wednesday Paper cuttings of mending basket, scis- 
sors, table, thimble, etc. 
Thursday Paper cutting of mother with hat and 
wrap on ready to make calls. 
Friday Paper cutting of broom, dust pan, scrubbing 
hh brush, pail, etc. 















































Fourth Week 
Monday Paper cutting of things used in baking, 

ye canning, preserving. 

i} Tuesday Paper cutting of church and people going 
to church. 

Wednesday Make a kite, using paper and small 
sticks. Use yarn for tail. 

Thursday Cut up pictures of children. 
and put together. 

Friday Give each child an inch circle for a pattern 
and a clean sheet of paper. Trace around pat- 
tern and color one circle blue, one yellow, etc. 


















































Exchange 






































ARITHMETIC 








First Week 
Monday Subtractions from 5. Use objects: 5 — 1, 
£4 §—85—25—65—6 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Simple problems involving the above. 
Thursday Same as above. 





























see 




















Second Week 
Monday Mumber game. 
Leader Ym thinking of two numbers that make 
five. What are they? 
Pupil Arethey 2 and 5? 
Leader No, they are not 2 and 5. 
Pupil Are they 1 and 4? 
Leader Yes, they are 1 and 4. ; 
Let the one giving the correct numbers be the 
leader. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Have numbers 2, 3, 4 and 5 in a box. 
Pupils draw and give all combinations of the 
numbers drawn. 
Friday Same as above. 




































































Third Week 
Monday Problems involving combinations through 5. 
Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Same. 

Thursday Problems involving subtractions taken. 

Friday Problems involving both addition and sub- 
traction. 



































Fourth Week 
Monday Number game. 
Cut out a number of egg-shaped cards. On each 
rint a combination. Place these “eggs” in a 
basket. Pupils select an “egg” with eyes 
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Friday Review addition and subtraction through 5.* 
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closed. When all are supplied each in turn 
reads his combination and gives the answer. 
Tuesday Continue above game. 
Wednesday Pass around the class a box containing 
numbers 1 and 2. 

Pupils draw one. 

All the 1’s give problems in addition. 

All the 2’s give problems in subtraction. 
Thursday Same as above. 


Friday — as above. 


Music 
First Week 
Monday Teach by rote a Wind song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Individual singing of above. 


Thursday “Pussy Willow” song by rote. 
Friday Continue above. 

Second Week 
Monday “See-saw” song by rote. 


Tuesday Individual singing of above. 
Wednesday Teach by rote a Mill song. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Complete above song. 

Watch tone quality. 

Sing with “ah” and “loo” frequently. 


Third Week 

Monday Kite song by rote. 

Distinct enunciation of words. 

and free lip movement. 

Tuesday Continue Kite song. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Teach a spring song by rote. 
Friday Same as above. 


Open mouths 


Fourth Week 
Monday Teach by rote a song about “My Pony.” 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Dolly song by rote. 
Friday Same as above. 


WRITING 
First Week 
Monday Letter “L.”’ 
Tuesday Word “Late.” 
Wednesday Word “Lake.” 
Thursday Letter “N.” 
Friday Word “Name.” 


Second Week 
Monday Letter “B.” 
Tuesday Word “Bee.” 
Wednesday Word “Blue.” 
Thursday Word “Beach.” 
Friday Letter “D.” 


Third Week 
Monday Word “Dime.” 
Tuesday Word “Dame.” 
Wednesday Word “Dinner.” 
Thursday Letter “E.” 
Friday Word “Elmer.” 


Fourth Week 
Monday Word “Elien.” 
Tuesday Letter “F.” 
Wednesday Word “Fall.” 
Thursday Word “Fence.” 
Friday Letter R. 
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CHART MARKERS 


The Fulton Chart Markers have recently 
been adopted by many Boards of Educa- 
tion throughout the United States. 

The Chart Markers were originally 
produced for Business purposes, for the 
printing of signs, price marks, etc. In 
looking over the field to find something 
which would relieve eye strain, the idea of 
the Chart Markers was first taken up as 
an experiment in some of the Kindergarten 
and Primary Departments: here it met 
with instant success, as the little folks 
rapidly Jearned the alphabet and figures, 
and at the same time were amused. 
Teachers in the Primary Departments use 
the Outline Sets, with the “fill-in” gloss 
‘nk, in the various colors: this gives the 
hart a new interest to the pupil, and lessens 
the teacher’s burden. 

These sets are made by the Fulton Rub- 
ber Type Company and consist of the en- 
tire alphabet, with figures and geometrical 
signs, with everlasting non-fading jet black 
weather and waterproof ink, ink pads, and 
the improved Fulton aligning and spacing 
device. The type for these sets ismoulded 
froma fine grade of rubber, and is deep 
and sharp: the moulding is nicely var- 
nished and printed. 

Catalogue No. 27, just issued by the 
Fulton Rubber Type Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J., Dept. A. 2, shows over 200 varieties 
of Chart Markers. Send for it. 


“BASAL” os. “CONTENT” 

It is to be noted that superintendents in 
their discussion of reading are discarding 
a term that has become somewhat general, 
viz., basal. To be precise, they realize 
that, after all, “basal” is a colorless word. 
“No reader, or series of readers, can be 
said to be the ‘backbone’ of an elementary 
reading course,” they say. A reader be- 
longs to one of two classes —it cannot 
belong to both. This the word “basal” 
would imply. A book must be either a 
method reader or a content reader — that 
is to say, in the first two, and often in the 
first three grades, the teacher employs a 
method reader to build vocabulary, just 
as sticks and blocks are used to build up 
number concepts. Soon the pupil feels 
a desire to use his vocabulary, for the same 
purpose that adults use their vocabularies 
toread a story. At this point the content 
reader is useful in providing interesting 
reading suitably graded to attract and 
grip the interest. In the second grade, 
for example, the pupil builds upon his 
method work with the second reader of the 
method series, and in the same manner 
draws on “content” reading of like grade 
to test out his progress. In using a 
method reader, much care must be exer- 
cised to follow the plan or method of de- 
velopment. Obviously, this must lead 
to “built up” stories. In the “content” 
reader the method is eliminated. The 
chief care is to insure interesting material 
which represents complete stories suitably 
graded. The “Elson Primary School 
Readers,” for the first four grades, re- 
cently completed, are thoroughly pro- 
gressive in that they are strictly “con- 
tent” readers. In mechanical attractive- 
ness they are an example of the advances 
that are being made in school readers — 
a most pleasing page with beautiful and 
appropriate illustrations. 

The “Elson Primary School Readers” 
are published by the Scott Foresman Com- 
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: “Stop Guessing, Use the Authority;’?— | 


WEBSTERS NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Merriam Webster 


=~ Whatever your question this 
= New Creation contains the 
final answer. 


= WHY the final authority, 
do you ask? 


Because the New tnternationat is 
the latest and best of a long family 
of unabridged Merriam Web- 
ster’s, each the recognized author- 
ity ip its time. 
U8é this new creation repre- 
sents the highest scholarship and 
painstaking research. It is more 
up to date, reliable, practical, than 
any other dictionary. 
USE it is the only dictionary 
= containing hundreds of new 
== words suchas thermion, plumcot, 
= pentathion, etc. 
— Because it is the only unabridged 
dictionary with an up-to-date 
Gazetteer, containing the latest 
official figures, not given in any 








I 


= Because the schoolbooks use the Mer- 
riam-Webster system of diacritical 
marks, 
Because thetype matter is equivalent 
== to a l5-volume encyclopedia. (How 
= great the returns on the investment!) 


You seek the pronunciation of a new term; the spelling of 
_ a puzzling word; the location of Nigeria or Formosa; the | 
meaning of tractor, snow banner, squeeze play, zebec: 
















other dictionary, for many European and Asiatic countries. 


scores of college presidents, 
hundreds of Supreme Court Judges, 
leaders in thought, action, and culture, 
commend the new work as their author- 
ity. It is used as the Standard by the = 
Government Printing Office. 








More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative 
= Than any other English Dictionary. 
= We invite critical comparison with all other dictionaries. 








More than 400,000 V 


= T 
2 12,000 Biographical Entries. 


= New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
= Thousands of other References. Over 6000 Illustrations. 


FREE, specimen 


2700 Pages. Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, characterized as 
“A Stroke of Genius.’ 


REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 
of both Editions. 


If you are a teacher we will © 


_ send gratis a copy of “Jack”? booklet, copyright, Chas. A. Coulomb, Ph.v. | 








G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Dictionaries. 


For 70 years publishers of the Genuine- Webster 
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pany, Chicago and New York. 











Northwestern University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


On the shore of Lake Michigan in 
Chicago’s most attractive suburb 
Six weeks—June 22 to August 1. Private 
instruction in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 
Cello. Class instruction in Harmony, Musical 
Analysis, Ear-Training, Solfeggio, Counter- 
point, Canon and Fugue, Composition, History 
of Music, and Piano Pedagogy with practical 

demonstration through children’s classes. 


For bulletin giving full description of courses, 

credits (both in the School of Music and the 

College of Liberal Arts) tuition fees, views of 

beautiful campus scenes, etc. Address 
Secretary 


School of Music, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Around the Year 
VII 


Atice E. ALLEN 


Motte fer the Month — 
Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so — 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best! 
— Selected 


Subject for the Month — Content. 


Porst Wack 
MORNING SONG 
(Set to music elsewhere in this issue) 


One wind is cold, 
Another warm, 
Another sweeps 
The world with storm. 
Oh winds that blow 
North, south, east, west, 
The wind God sends us — 
That is best! 


Tue Nortu WIND 


The North Wind blows —I hear him shout, 
With echo loud and long, 
“With all the snow and storm to bring, 
I can’t help being strong!”’ 


SIGNS 

We cannot see the North Wind, 
But well we know his signs — 

Some shivery little snowflakes 
Set all in zigzag lines. 


WINDS OF THE YEAR 


A dash of snow, 

A storm-cloud drear, 
A silver star 

At twilight cear— 
Oh wild North Wind, 

Your voice I hear! 


FLOWER OF THE NortH WIND 


“Which is my flower?” cries the North Wind bleak, 
“The brave arbutus, with rosy cheek’”’ 


In StoRMY WEATHER 


The God who made summer, 
Flower, and bird, 
Made stormy winds 
To fulfil his word. 
So if we are glad 
Of skies soft blue, 
We must be glad 
Of storm-clouds, too, 
Qh, let’s be happy and sing together, 
Whatever the wind, whatever the weather! 


An UNINVITED GUEST 


March tried to give a. party, 
But oh! it was so cold, 

That not a flower accepted, 
Except one crocus bold. 


And all the birds regretted, 
Except a chickadee, 

He’d stayed up north all winter, 

And liked the cold, you see. 


EDUCATION 


The North Wind laughed down at them, 
And cried so brisk and hearty, 
“You'd better wait till I am gone 
Before you give a party!” 


CAW OF THE MARCH 


There were three crows sat on a tree, 

They were as black as crows could be, 

Said one old crow unto his mate, 
“Let’s caw the March — it’s getting late!”’ 


Second Week 
MORNING SONG 


(Music as above) 


One wind laughs by, 
One sobs along, 
Another fills 
The world with song, 
Oh winds that blow, etc. 


THE WEst WIND 


The West Wind blows — I hear his veiee, 
The sky’s no longer sad, 
“With all the clearing up to do, 
I can’t help being glad!” 


SIGNS 


We cannot see the West Wind, 
But when he passes by, 

He hangs up cheery symbols — 

Blue ribbons — in the sky. 






WINDS OF THE YEAR 


A sunset sky 

Where clouds in glee 
Like flowers bloom 

For you and me — 
Oh glad West Wind, 

Your touch I see! 


FLOWER OF THE WEST WIND 


“Oh,” says the West Wind, “valley or hifi, 
There’s no such flower as my daffodil!” 


THE Hint oF MARCH 


On one side, winter’s white days, 
On one side, summer’s bright days, 
’Twixt rain and snow, 
And blow and glow, 
March goes along 
And sings her song, 
And makes her own March weather. 


On these “‘betwixt-between” days, 
No-other-like-them-seen days, 

Let’s take the hint 

Of March and sprint! 

Go right along 

And sing our song, 
And make our own March weather! 


MARCH AND I 
@or a small boy with a big kite, held so that it hides his face) 
We have fun and fun and fun, 
Though the weather’s rough, 
We don’t need a bit of help — 
March and I — we’re enough! 


I’m a kite, as you may see, 
March is March ’way through, 

We don’t need a bit of help, 
We'll have fun — just we two! 

(Continued on page 194) 
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English Spelling 


Primary teachers will be interested in an investigation 
of English spelling carried on by Dr. W. Franklin Jones, 
head of the department of Education in the University 
of South Dakota. Unlike many of those who criticise our 
work in teaching children to spell, Dr. Jones finds the main 
fault in the material and not in the methods of teaching. 
After various experiments with many children in different 
grades, he reaches the conclusion that students in the 
highest grade of the common schools have, on the average, 
less than 2500 words in their writing vocabularies, and 
that our spelling material is bad because it presents thou- 
sands of words which children do not use. At the same 
time, since the writing vocabulary of children is far behind 
their reading vocabulary, and since the spelling books 
are based on the reading vocabulary, we are using spelling 
material from two to three years in advance of the actual 
writing vocabulary of the children. At the same time, 
the words that give most trouble are found in the writing 
vocabulary of the lower grades, notably the second and 
third, and they are not sufficiently dealt with in those 
grades, and hence never learned. As a result of all this 
investigation Dr. Jones has compiled the following list 
which primary teachers should read with care. 


One HunpRED SFELLING DEMONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(Order not significant after first four.) 


which can’t guess they 
their sure says half 
there loose having break 
separate lose just buy 
don’t Wednesday doctor again 
meant country whether very 
business February believe none 
many know knew week 
friend could laid often 
some seems tear whole 
been Tuesday choose won't 
since wear tired cough 
used answer grammar piece 
always two minute raise 
where too any ache 
women ready much read 
done forty beginning said 
hear hour blue hoarse 
here trouble though shoes 
write among coming to-night 
writing busy early wrote 
heard built instead enough 
does color easy truly 
once making through sugar 
would dear every straight 





A Rich Source of Material 


We wonder if all teachers of geography realize the in- 
teresting material of all kinds to be found in the Consular 
Reports issued by this government. Many of them con- 
tain the most fascinating reading for anyone who is a 
student of affairs, but teachers, especially, would find them 
of the greatest aid when discussing the commerce of 


Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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various countries. Why, for example, do aluminum 
utensils make their way slowly in Japan? Why is Ger- 
many more successful than the United States in selling her 
manufactured products in certain countries? And the 
reports are no mere statistics; they often contain vivid 
and even amusing details. In this connection the Bureau 
of Education has issued a bulletin which aims to list a 
part, at least, of the large amount of material contained 
in government documents, that may be of direct use to 
teachers, especially material from unexpected sources, 
the special value of which would otherwise remain unknown. 

The Bureau bulletin not only calls particular attention 
to out-of-the-way documents of educational interest and 
value; it also tells how these may be obtained, usually 
free or at a cost price of a few cents, from the various 
Government offices. 

Teaching Material in Government Publications is Bulletin 
47, 1913, of the Bureau of Education, and will be sent 
free on request as long as the supply lasts. 












Accuracy in the 
Measurement 
of Colors 


etait = Cohesiahte Previous methods of color measure- 

. ment have been inaccurate. The eye 
has been the means of estimating color, and does not 
always see alike. What isa particular color today to 
a given person may not be the same color tomorrow, 
because of over-indulgence in food, lack of sleep, etc. 
The only definite system, which makes possible the 
accurate matching of colors today, tomorrow or any 


re The 
Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New 
York and other cities; is used by prominent artists, 
leading art schools, universities, colleges, and industrial 
laboratories. 
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The Munsell Crayons supplied by us are in boxes containing one 
each of the five middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima 
of red, yellow and blue. The middle colors should be used in 
the form of crayons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree 
sphere, etc., to correctly teach accuracy and color harmony. 


Send today for explanatory circulars and prices 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
84 P Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A DIRECTORX OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


, Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


Ge Beacon Street, Boston. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


-BREWE 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 





THE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


302 CHICAGO 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 








IMPROVE YOUR WRITTEN APPLICATION 
Our new booklet, MODERN SERVICE, tells how—sent free to New England teachers who 
return this slip or ask for it some other way. ALL GRADES OF TEACHERS WANTED NOW. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE '*'soston: mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Meme 60d MGM wccoccccccccccccccccsccccccccecccecossoscscoose Marteewecsseneebdscesbeke 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections_of the country. 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 
SYRACUSE 1 TEACHERS’ AGENC extending its operations from the Atlantic to 
Manua! Trainin Travelin “4.7% $700, Princi , $1200, Assistants, $800, ernie or 
$1000, Physical Oulture, y-* ly "1306, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1 Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





- SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE oy mail. We prepare for any cer- 
8 


tificate you want, County, City, — EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, bome ony, oan 000 Stu 


i LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
is valuable tn 


AN AGENCY inacence!* ir 
of vacancies and tells TH AT is something but if it 


you about them is asked to recommend 


you that sore, ows RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








roportion to its 
t merely hears 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 











An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE % S23°32eton ot 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Agencies are dally helping others; they will help you. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
, public and private 


W.M. PRATT, Manager 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency * 


Recommends college and normal gratentes, specialists, and other teachers to colleges 
schools in all the country. 
Advises parents 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 


AFTER ScHoot PLtay CENTERS 


New York City is spending $70,000 to 
open after school play centers in 163 
school yards. Under the supervision 
of a director paid $2.50 for a session, the 
school yards will be open from 3.30 until 
5.30 Pp. M. The extra janitor service will 
cost $1 per session. As the yards will 
accommodate 300 children the per capita 
cost is slight. 


Att YEAR SCHOOLS 


Besides emphasizing Play, the up-to-the- 
minute school insists on Work. Newark. 
N. J., has proved that two weeks of vaca- 
tion and eight weeks of work suit the 
summer needs of Newark children in the 
congested district much better than the 
old plan of ten weeks’ vacation which 
being literally translated meant running 
wild. So pleased is Newark that the 
all-year session is to be extended the com- 
ing summer and will then include at 
least three elementary and one high 
school. Opportunity is offered for mak- 
ing up grades or for advanced work. Am- 
bitious children may by this means finish 
grammar school two years ahead of their 
regular graduation if they begin the all- 
year plan soon enough. In many cases, 
it may mean the addition of a year or 
two of high school to lives otherwise 
unlikely to have that advantage. 


ScHooLt SURVEYS 


“What is the matter with the public 
schools,” is a question asked by many 
interested in the future of the youth of our 
land. Very often it is asked without any 
adequate understanding of the problems 
and situation of the public school. 
Created to serve a certain end — the 
intellectual growth of the child mind 


-—— the public school is now expected to 


solve every problem that man is heir to. 
This without any adequate provision 
being made either in finances or in admin- 
istrative force. If the public school 
staggers under these added burdens the 
cry arises, “Our public schools are failing” 
when much of the time it is not the school 
that is failing, but other institutions which 
are neglecting their proper share of 
the work for the public weal. The home, 
the church, the police department, the 
health department, even in some cases 
the department of justice, are shifting 
their problems as fast as they can manage 
it off their shoulders onto the shoulders 
of the public school. Whether or not you 
believe that the school should bear all the 
burden of social advance you must agree 
that as at present constituted the school 
cannot attend to all these matters. 

So the costly survey is being under- 
taken in many cities. Sometimes teach 
ers think these tens of thousands of dol- 
lars would better be spent in raising 
salaries than in paying experts who never 
taught school for going around and watch- 
ing poorly paid teachers at work. his 
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TEACHERS’ 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





AGENCIES 










view is very short-sighted. Surveys are 
worth all they cost —Ir—the recom- 
mendations of the experts making the 
survey are carried out. 
are a waste of money and teachers do 
Milwaukee is to have 


Otherwise they 


well to protest. 
a survey costing $10,000. 
teachers to protest is after the work is 
completed — to protest vigorously if the 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 





surveys findings are pigeon-holed as has 
happened within the memory of all of 


HIGHEST SALARIES—BEST OPPORTUNITIES 


In Central West, Southwest and Northwest. We place teachers in colleges, high school, grade, manusl trainin 
domestic science and special positions. No advance fees. Write for copy of “P_ SITIO AND PROMOTION 
rhnenonancne SOLVED.” 


REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., 670 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 





More time for and more emphasis on 
Spelling is promised in the revision of 


It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 





the New York City course of study. 





the meantime what of simplified spelling. 
Have you adopted it or advanced it? 
Have you obtained and are you using 
the Russell Sage Spelling List of words 





Write us what you want 


Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N | 








in use by the average person in the usual 
business and social correspondence? 


Tue MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ RETIRE- 


The School and College Bureau “Hosts cite poston ts 


offer teachers NOW. Enroll 





with us for a better position. We personally rec d our bers after a careful investigation. 


H. E. KRATZ, [anager, 21 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III, 





The Massachusetts Teachers’ 
ment system provides a minimum retir- 


The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agonmn 


ncy for superior people. We register only ote candidates. Services freee to school officials. 
- MULFORD., Proprietor - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 





ing allowance of $300 a year. 
the assessment features declared by the 
United States experts to be unwieldy 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 35th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 


NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





and unnecessary if not illegal. 
must willy-nilly join and having joined 


Do it Now! Do it Now! 





must pay five percent of their yearly 


The only good feature is the refund. 
Teachers leaving the state before the age of 
retirement will receive a refund of assess- 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ' coston: mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends on employer’s request. Teachers and officers for public and private 
schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Register now for the season of 1914-15. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 





ments with 3 percent compound interest. 
In case of death before the age of retire- 
ment, the legal heir of the teacher will 
receive a refund. 

The approval of the United States ex- 
investigating Teachers’ i 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 


We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed. 





schemes was given to the plan in effect 
in Rhode Island and Germany, where the 


It pays —to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! 





pension fund does not call for assessment 
of the teacher, but is paid entirely by the 
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Baltimore. Md.—Munsey Bidg 
yokane, Wash Chamber of nmerce Bldg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency — evs iii®atont dnt gig 


AGENCY WITH THE*‘SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR 









The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 











of Rats and Mice in short time, keeps 
it cleaned, for i is always ready for use. Made cf gal- 
of order, lasts for years. 
caught daily. Go to Catcher 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 


623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





mornings, remove device inside, which only takes few 

seconde, take out dead rats and fmice, replace device, it 

for another catch. Small piece of cheese’ is 

— Catcher . 18 inches 

nches diameter. en rats pass device pe 

ae no marks left on them. Catcher is alwa 
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WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS as 


vi 
Our “placing service” is unique in the educational + We <5 


do not send you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘ sgt 
after” vacancies or rumored vacancies. We write up and — ~% Poin ot.) a 
send the employer a special bound report upon your | ~< Sea 


qualifications, showing preparation, personality, | < z* 3% 





credentialsand experience. Thiscostsusmoney, _ ~.« 
but it places you in the position you desire. ou Ron Zo we 
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(Continued from page 190) 
Third Week 


MorRNING SONG 
One wind brings snow, 
Another showers, 
Another brims 
The world with flowers. 
Oh, winds that blow, etc. 


THE East WIND 
The East Wind blows — I hear her cry, 
“To make an Easter Lily, 
It takes a cool moist touch, you know — 


” 


I can’t help being chilly! 


SIGNS 
We cannot see the East Wind, 
But on a cloudy ridge, 
We often watch her token, 
A shining rainbow bridge! 


WINDS OF THE YEAR 
A rush of rain, 

So warm, so kind, 
A stir of roots, 

With buds behind — 
Oh, shy East Wind, 

Your steps I find. 


FLOWER OF THE EAst WIND 


“Pe me,” says the East Wind, her gray eyes wet, 
“The flower of flowers is the violet!” 


Tue LittLE Brook 
I’m the little brook from the cowslip nook, 
Asleep all winter I lie — 
When the warm wind blows, and winter goes, 
There’s no one so glad as I! 


Fourth Week 
MorninG SONG 


Oh, heart of mine, 
Let’s be content, 
Whichever wind 
To-day is sent! 
Oh, winds that blow, etc. 


THE SoutH WIND 
‘Phe South Wind blows — I hear her laugh, 
Buds open ’round her feet, 
“‘T have so many flowers she says, 
“T can’t help being sweet!” 


SIGNS 
We cannot see the South Wind, 
But oh! such joy is ours, 
To trace each path she travels 
By pretty opening flowers! 


WINDS OF THE YEAR 
Days made of sun 
And skies aglow, 
A robin’s song, 
A flower ablow — 
O dear South Wind, 
Your laugh, I know! 


FLOWERS OF THE SOUTH WIND 


“Dear me,” laughs the South Wind, her face ashine, 
“Every sweet little one of the flowers is mine!” 


SwEET Days 
Whate’er March does or leaves undone, 
For this we give him praise, 
@f rain and frost, of snow and sun, 
He makes us Sugar Days! 


EDUCATION March 191 


Exercises 
l 


(May be given any week in connection with other work) 
To THE WINDS OF MARCH 


(For a little child’ asking question, and as many as desired for 
March Winds answering.) 


Child 
Oh, Winds of March, as you come and go, 
What do you do, except to blow? 
First 
What do we do? We crack the ice — 
Out tumbles the little brook in a trice. 
Second 
We melt the snow, we start the rain, 
Then we bring the cold all back again. 


Third (and others) 
We storm, we laugh, we bluster, we shout, 
We turn the clouds quite wrong side out! 
All 


But in the end, what do we do? 
Why, we bring the spring and the flowers to you 


9 


Don’t Worry 


(For a little boy and girl in winter coats, caps, and mittens, carrying 
spades and packets of seeds. They address March — an older child.) 
Little Girl (anxiously) 

Oh, how will the seeds get planted? 
The wind is so freezingly cold! 
For the bright buttercup and the Johnny-Jump-up 
And the dandelion so bold! 
I worry! 


Little Boy (breathlessly) 
Oh, how will the seeds get planted? 
’T will take them so long to blow — 
The clover-blooms sweet, the daisy-flowers neat, 
We can’t do without them, you know — 
Please hurry! 


March (calm and smiling) 
Oh ho! don’t you know Mother Nature 
Attends every year to such things? 
In the earth so brown there are roots deep down, 
Enough for a dozen of springs — 
Don’t worry! 


There are bulbs all ready for sprouting, 
She saw to all that long ago — 
There are millions of seeds for wild flowers and weeds, 
And time for, each one to grow — 
No hurry! 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take orders for Prmmary Epvucation and 
PoputaR Epucator at your local teachers’ 
meeting and adjoining counties, in Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana. 


It is no experiment. Success comes to all 
energetic, honest. earnest-working representa- 
tives, therefore, do not apply unless you have 
above qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and will agree torepresent PRIMARY 
EpucaTion and PopuLar Epvucator ex- 
clusively, in territory assigned to you. 





Previous experience not necessary. We 
will help you to succeed. Send your appli- 
cation today. 


E. S. SMITH 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 190) 
Third Week 
Morn1INnNG SONG 

One wind brings snow, 

Another showers, 
Another brims 

The world with flowers. 
Oh, winds that blow, etc. 


THE East WIND 
The East Wind blows — I hear her cry, 
“To make an Easter Lily, 
It takes a cool moist touch, you know — 
I can’t help being chilly!” 


SIGNS 
We cannot see the East Wind, 
But on a cloudy ridge, 
We often watch her token, 
A shining rainbow bridge! 


WINDS OF THE YEAR 
A rush of rain, 

So warm, so kind, 
A stir of roots, 

With buds behind — 
Oh, shy East Wind, 

Your steps I find. 


FLOWER OF THE EAst WIND 
“Pe me,” says the East Wind, her gray eyes wet, 
“The flower of flowers is the violet!” 


Tue Little Brook 
I’m the little brook from the cowslip nook, 
Asleep all winter I lie — 
When the warm wind blows, and winter goes, 
There’s no one so glad as I! 


Fourth Week 
Morninc SONG 


Oh, heart of mine, 
Let’s be content, 
Whichever wind 
To-day is sent! 
Oh, winds that blow, etc. 


THE SoutH WIND 
‘Phe South Wind blows — I hear her laugh, 
Buds open ’round her feet, 
“‘T have so many flowers she says, 
“T can’t help being sweet!” 


SIGNS 
We cannot see the South Wind, 
But oh! such joy is ours, 
To trace each path she travels 
By pretty opening flowers! 


WINDS OF THE YEAR 
Days made of sun 
And skies aglow, 
A robin’s song, 
A flower ablow — 
O dear South Wind, 
Your laugh, I know! 


FLOWERS OF THE SOUTH WIND 


“Dear me,” laughs the South Wind, her face ashine, 
‘Every sweet little one of the flowers is mine!” 


SweEEt Days 
Whate’er March does or leaves undone, 
For this we give him praise, 
@f rain and frost, of snow and sun, 
He makes us Sugar Days! 
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Exercises 
l 


(May be given any week in connection with other work) 
To THE WINDS OF MARCH 


(For a little child asking question, and as many as desired for the 
March Winds answering.) 


Child 
Oh, Winds of March, as you come and go, 
What do you do, except to blow? 
First 
What do we do? We crack the ice — 
Out tumbles the little brook in a trice. 
Second 
We melt the snow, we start the rain, 
Then we bring the cold all back again. 


Third (and others) 
We storm, we laugh, we bluster, we shout, 
We turn the clouds quite wrong side out! 


All 


But in the end, what do we do? 
Why, we bring the spring and the flowers to you 


9 


Don’t Worry 


(For a little boy and girl in winter coats, caps, and mittens, carrying 
spades and packets of seeds. They address March — an older child.) 
Little Girl (anxiously) 

Oh, how will the seeds get planted? 
The wind is so freezingly cold! 
For the bright buttercup and the Johnny-Jump-up 
And the dandelion so bold! 
I worry! 


Little Boy (breathlessly) 
Oh, how will the seeds get planted? 
Twill take them so long to blow — 
The clover-blooms sweet, the daisy-flowers neat, 
We can’t do without them, you know — 
Please hurry! 


March (calm and smiling) 
Oh ho! don’t you know Mother Nature 
Attends every year to such things? 
In the earth so brown there are roots deep down, 
Enough for a dozen of springs — 
Don’t worry! 


There are bulbs all ready for sprouting, 
She saw to all that long ago — 
There are millions of seeds for wild flowers and weeds, 
And time for, each one to grow — 
No hurry! 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take orders for Prmmary Epvucation and 
PoputaR Epucator at your local teachers’ 
meeting and adjoining counties, in Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana. 





It is no experiment. Success comes to all 
energetic, honest. earnest-working representa- 
tives, therefore, do not apply unless you have 
above qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and will agree torepresent PRIMARY 
EpucaTIon and Poputar Epucator ex- 
clusively, in territory assigned to you. 


Previous experience not necessary. We 
will help you to succeed. Send your appli- 
cation today. 


E. S. SMITH 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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A GOOD COMPLEXION 


Every woman can have a fine, glowing, 
youthful skin, for good old reliable Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, a physican’s prescription, will 
give you a clear, healthy color. 


When your blood is pure, your whole 
system isimproved. Pimples, boils, hives, 
eczema surely disappear. 


Languor, loss of appetite, tired feeling 
are symptoms of impure blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the whole 
system by purifying the blood. It is the 
safest and most successful tonic known 








CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 


The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their pupils as well as in their work 


recommend only 
DIXON’S cranite PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educationalauthorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N. J.eby the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your -haracter from your aaeenee. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
10c. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


1914 EUROPEAN TOUR $445 


FIRST CLASS ON STEAMERS USED 
Brey expense paid. No extras. 
land, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, France, Aus- 
ran yrol. 
Germany: The Rhine, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Berlin, 
Dresden, Bacher, Munich, 
Scotland and Ireland optional. 
MARY E. FITZGERALD 
224 \:. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago 
“Taking charg<, with Miss FitzGerald, means giving 
herself literally to the welfare of those with her 
—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary EDUCATION 








WOMEN STARTED IN BUSINESS 
without money, You can make your 
clothes cost you nothing, or make a good 
livicg selling Nowe Fabrics, Raiacoats, 
Hi , Handkerchiefs, etc., at home or 
by persona reiie 


SAMPLES FREE! WRITE Now! Dept. 38. 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., Trenton, N.J, 


ROW 'N?® 


RO mchial 


. TROCHE 


For the Voice 
= th 
tr blia erent and and prompts effetive popular throat 
2c. 5c, $140, Sample F: 








PACKERS TEACH BOYS THREE R’S 
IN OWN SCHOOL 


New Empiovees Drittep 1x RuvpI- 
MENTS BY SWIFT AND COMPANY 


A complete school for the instruction 
of public school graduates in the three R’s 
has been established by one Chicago busi- 
ness concern as a solution of the educa- 
tional problem. 

The plan originated in the stockyards 
plant of Swift and Company. Daily 
sessions of the school are held. Officials 
of the company said yesterday they had 
found it cheaper to give their employes this 
direct and easy opportunity to make up 
deficiencies in their education than to use 
the slower process of teaching the new 
assistants in their daily work in the offices. 

The continuation school at the Swift 
plant last month held eighty-six pupils. 
The pupils, all of whom were boys, ranged 
in ages from fourteen to sixteen years. 
Almost all were graduates of the public 
schools. The subjects taught were arith- 
metic, spelling and geography. The rudi- 
ments of these subjects are imparted in 
order to supplement the public school 
education with such actual knowledge 
as may be necessary in the performance 
of the duties to be taken up by the students. 

“The boys being instructed here are 
messengers and office boys,” said Lewis 
Atherton, chief instructor at the school. 
“The subjects taught are those that are 
absolutely necessary to make the ser- 
vices of the boys worth the salaries paid 
to them.” 

Discovery of this plan of educating office 
workers in the subjects ordinarily sup- 
posed to be learned in the public schools 
was but an incident in a day marked by 
developments in the school discussion. 

— Chicago-Record Herald 


SENSE PERCEPTION AS AN AID TO 
PATRIOTIC TRAINING 


Patriotism, the devotion that impels a 
man to lay down his life, if need be, in the 
service of his country, is the most potent 
force in history, though often the least 
defensible on purely intellectual grounds. 
Hence the importance of cultivating the 
love of country through the senses as 


well as by story, precept and history. 


Patriotic songs, patriotic recitations, stir- 
ring martial music, narratives of heroic 
deeds done in the service of the father- 
land, pictures of the great men who have 
left their impress on our institutions and 
our national ideals, souvenirs of battles, 
relics of the arts and industries of our 
early national life, mementos of the crude 
days of the pioneers, autographs of de- 
parted patriots —all these are powerful 
forces in the patriotic education of our 
children. They appeal to the senses of 
hearing and sight as well as to the reason 
and the memory. 

The starry flag of our country should be 
the background of our entire educational 
structure and every school should have 
its school flag about which the children 
should early learn to rally. If you are 
attempting to impart lessons of patriot- 
ism without a flag you are building 
bricks without straw. We refer all readers 
of this paper who have not supplied their 
schools with flags to the Mail Order Flag 
Company of Anderson, Indiana, whose 
plan enables any teacher to secure a 
school flag in an ideal way, fully explained 
in their advertisement on page 185 of 
this magazine. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Drills, 8 

$ fopses Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger — 
PLAYS ngs, d Songs, P: Songs, Shadow 
ee Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 

catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 














» CLASS Lins 


a FACTORY TO oe 
No. 1078 For College, School 
ones 3 th attractive prices mailed free hE 
Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
ated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, See. + $3.00 
dozen 
BAS ) 





ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Favorable Lp mys-e must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), and« f good moral character, 

«ving had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivaient. 

The instruction covers a period of three years, includ 
ing.» preliminary course. 

he school catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli- 

cation to the Superintendent of Nurses, 


MARY C. WHEELER, R.N., 408 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Montessori Method in Rome 


yes are interested in my investigation 
study of the Monressorr Metuop 
tn Rome, and my practical adaptation of 
the Methcd to the American Schcol for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam 
phlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
orresdale House. ‘Tr: ining course 





rectress, 
begins Octuber Ist. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. $sisloeze matics 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to 
yen a “ Free Tuition Scholarship”’ for a complete cu.urse 
xy mail. Matriculation fee $5.00 — Tuition free. Apply 
at once. Do not deley. Send your name and ad- 
dress today. 

COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
NORMAL PENMANSHIP BOOK-KEEPING 
HIGH SCHOOL TYPEWRITING AGRICULTURE 
PROFESSIONAL SHORTHAND CIVIL SERVICE 
PHYSICAL CULTURE DOMESTIC SCIENCE DRAWING 
ENGINEERING w REAL ESTATE 


Over {00 branches from which 
to select 





“Free Tuition Scholarships’’ granted to the first 
applicants from each post-office. Send us your name 
and address — now — today — — my te t too ls ie. 
It costs younothiag. “ Do it now. 


FREE TUITION SEPARTMERT 
CARNECIE COLLEGE, ROCERS, OHIO 





WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


sTopy drawing at home under 
Rupert Faculty. We havesuccessful 
stadents, n every part of the world. Turn 
your, 3s money. yz. Our Students 
are ui Ppusiiions esre suc 
H refilna ph Endorsed b high | stathorities. 
18 Courses in Cor 
Teachers’ Normal andApplied Art, Profit or Culture 


Thoroughly Equipped Residence School. 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 8034Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 15 to August I! 
Kindergarten Course 
All Kindergarten subjects. Montessori Methods. 
Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 


Primary Course 

Montessori Methods. Primary Methods. Handwerk 
credits applied on regular Primary course. Resident 
dormitory adjoining College. 

For full information address 


lent into 











Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 








PRIMARY EDUCATION March 1914 


















































Pupils of the Rusk School, Dallas, Texas, in demonstration before the 
State Teachers Association, November 28th, 1913 


The School Board of Dallas, Texas 
adds the Victor to its school equipment 


Ever since its introduction into the schools, when the Victor first demon- 
strated its value in school work, it was a foregone conclusion that the school 
boards would eventually furnish their buildings with the Victor, just as they 
do with various other articles of school equipment—and that is just what is 
happening. 

Heretofore each individual school has usually installed its own Victor, 
but now school boards have become so impressed with the usefulness of the 
Victor, and the fact that it is in daily use in the schools of more than one 
thousand cities, that they are including it as part of their standard equipment. 

The school board of Dallas, Texas, has just appropriated two thousand 

dollars and added twenty-six more Victors (and appropriate 
records) to the number already in the schools, and they will 
eventually have two Victors in every school in the city. 
Another indication of the increasing influence of the 
“Victor in the schools” is the endorsement and approval of 
the Victor book “What We Hear In Music” by the Super- 
visor of Music and Board of School Superintendents, which 
has resulted in the school board of New York City placing 
it on the regular list of text books for use in the New York 
schools. 
You have only to hear the special 
school records for marching, calisthen- 
ics, folk dancing, to realize the valuable 
field and boundless possibilities of the f 
Victor XXV Victor in school work. | 


$60 special quotation Any Victor dealer will gladly arrange fora Va 
to schools only demonstration right in your school. Writetous 
The horn can be removed !0F booklets and full information. 


and the instrument securely * 
locked to protect it from dust Educational Department 


sponsible people.” "© Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 





























